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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE BEECH-TREE. 
BY ROBERT M. BIRD. 


Tuene’s a hill by the Schuylkill, the river of hearts, 
And a beech-tree that grows on its side, 

In a nook that is lovely when sunshine departs, 
And twilight creeps over the tide : 

How sweet, at that moment, to steal through the grove, 
In the shade of that beech to recline, 

And dream of the maiden who gave it her love, 
And left it thus hallow’d in mine. 


Here’s the rock that she sat on, the spray that she held, 
When she bent round its gray trunk with me; 

And smiled, as with soft, timid eyes, she beheld 
The name I had carved on the tree;— 

So carved that the letters should look to the west, 
As well their dear magic became, 

So that when the dim sunshine was sinking to rest, 
The last ray should fall on her name. 


The singing-thrush moans on that beech-tree at morn, 
The winds through the laurel-bush sigh, 

And afar comes the sound of the waterman’s horn, 
And the hum of the waterfall, nigh. 

No echoes there wake but are magical, each, 
Like words, on my spirit they fall ; 

They speak of the hours when we came to the beech, 
And listen’d together to all. 


And oh, when the shadows creep out from the wood, 
When the breeze stirs no more on the spray, 

And the sunbeam of autumn, that plays on the flood, 
Is melting, each moment, away; 

How dear, at that moment, to steal through the grove, 
In the shade of that beech to recline, 

And dream of the maiden who gave it hey love, 
And left it thus hallow’d in mine. 


ORIGINAL TALES OF THE SEA. 





A TRUE THOUGH TOUGH YARN, 
ABOUT PATTYGONEY AND OTHER MATTERS. 





BY TYRONE POWER, 
AUTHOR OP “ THE LOsT HEIR,” ‘‘ THE KING’S SECRET,” ETC. 
** Ye gentlemen of England, who sit at home at-ease, 
How litle do you think upon the dangers of the seas.” 

* A rew years back it was my hard fortune to be penned, for 
four months, on board a transport taken up to convey to glory and 
the liver-complaint, some two hundred soldiers, and thirteen offi- 
cers, being detachments of four different regiments, serving in his 
majesty’s Indian territories. 

In this “ glory-box,” as the soldiers not unajtly christened the 
ship, after getting a devil of a clawing in a gale of wind in the Wes- 
tern ocean, we hauled in for the “Cape de Verds,” where, by 
keeping the soldiers on constant fatigue duty, for I verily think if 
left to themselves, the villains would have preferred sinking to 
pumping, we at length happily arrived, dropping our anchor in the 
harbour of St. Jago, and here we discovered we were likely to quar- 
ter for some time, the ship requiring a complete overhauling. Hav- 
ing seduced a comrade to join me, I got through two days, by rat- 


tling over the island, after my Tartar fashion, much to the asto- | 


nishment of the Portuguese of all culours, who I fancy set us down 
for mad, and not without some reason, when it is considered that 
we were pelting up and down their arid sand-hills, with the ther- 
mometer at one hundred. 

When this course was over, we had nothing left for it but to stay 
frizzling and playing whist to the accompaniment of the carpenter’s 
hammer, on board our prison ship, or to pass the day in social chat, 
with a very agreeable pirate crew, who occupied a cage-like den, 
adjoining the guard-house, and employed themselves in making 
cigars for the use of their visitors, handing them through the grating, 
with a hospitality and benevolence of manner quite enchanting. 
These were not any of your “younger son-like” pirates, pll 
bloody and bilious, and looking as if their dinners disagreed with 
them ; but gay, lively, good-humoured looking robbers, such as it 
would be quité’a pleasure to have one’s throat cut by—chaps that 
would hand a man over the ship’s side, to walk the plank, with a 
hearty squeeze of: the fist, and give him a cigar to light himself to 
the bottom by. This was certainly the pleasantest society of the 
city of St. Jago, and I fancy the moft exclusive ; the gentlemen 
were perfectly unembarrassed about their fate, feeling pretty confi- 





* Part of this chapter was incorrectly printed in the Knickerbocker. 
The author, having revised and corrected the same, and sent us the 


| that it struck me as odd to find him hanging on so long in a service 





ocean-mother’s breast. Their schooner had been run ashore on | 


governor’s schooner had, a few days before our arrival, gone down 
to wait for, and bring up the captain of this gentle crew, who was 
reported as badly wounded ; and this captain, I felt a vast curiosity 


through a servant, of mine who had made a confidential acquaint- 


e In the harbour was an American ship bound down to this same 
island for salt, so by way of killing time, and satisfying our curiosity, 
two of us resolved to take a passage in her, and come back in the 
governor’s schooner, which was to return in about six days. Ac- 


rather morning, stood with the land breeze on our beam, out of 
the harbour of St. Jago. 
whom I had, on several occasions, whilst roaming about the town, 

held sundry palavers; his name was Tibbs, and a more through- | 
going tar, of the old school, I have seldom encountered. He abo- 
minated steam, and all recent inventions connected with his pro- 
fession; although a sober man, he had a positive love for grog, 
and a superlative contempt for the temperance society ; the which, 
looking at it as of American orgin, was, as Mr. Tibbs said, “a 
fashion he could by no means understand ; seeing that the people 
were no fools, that rum was both good and plenty in the states, 
besides yery drinkable whiskey, and noways dear withal.” 

He was, like most old sailors, a bit of a grumbler, and, as I soon 
discovered, no great lover of America, or American ships, although 
he frankly admitted, that they were clipping boats, well found, and 
capitally provisioned ; good-living being a first-rate consideration 








uninitiated imagine. The merits of American sailors, also, he ad- 
mitted with equal frankness ; yet still, after all this, it was pretty 
plain he had no absolute love for his present mess. 
by his manner there was some mystery lurking in Mr. Tibbs’s 
mind, and this I inwardly resolved, if possible, to fathom before 
we parted. 

On our second night out, coming upon deck during the first 
watch, I found my ancient friend more than usually wroth, mut- 
tering all sorts of expletives against Yankee ships, and Yankee || 
crews : as in this mood he paced by my side, I ventured to observe, 


he disliked ; since, if I rightly understood him, he had been in it || 
for six years at the least. | 
“Well !”’ said the old boy, turning short round on me, thrusting 
his hands deep into the pockets of his pea-jacket, and pausing for | 
full half a minute, during which he chewed “the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancies,” and his huge quid of Cavendish together—* well, || 
now that is reason too, Mr. Thompson, and yet after all, you'd say | 
my logic about the matter is none so bad, if you know’d how the 
land lays—seeing that I can’t help myself no how.” 
“ Not help yourself, Mr. Tibbs?” I exclaimed, purposely throwing | 
a little quiet surprise into my query. ‘Why, how is that; I should | 
have thought that a thorough-going seaman like you might sail | 
under any flag he chose to lift his hat to.” 
“ Not if I was to be hanged for it, can I get clear of the stars ] 
and stripes of these Yankees, any more than if my only shirt was || 
made out of a bit o’ their buntin’. By jingo, I begin to think some- | 
times that I’m clinched to it for life.” I 
Again we resumed our walk, and a pause occurred, which I was | 
fearful to break with any direct question, knowing well that no yarn || 
is half so good as that which is yielded voluntarily from the full- | 
fraught bosom. I felt I'd got him on the right tack, and considered || 
it best to give him his own way. i 
Having surveyed the clouds awhile, and consulted the dog-vane, | 
he crossed the deck, hailing the watch, with “ Step along here, 
some of ye, and square away the yards—let go the buntlines afore ; | 
come aft.”’ - | 

The sleepy “Ay, ay, sir,” was succeeded by the tramp of the || 
watch, lazily straggling along the waste, and handling the rigging, 
until@he yards being duly adjusted from main to sky-sail, back || 
rolled Mr. Tibbs to where I stood leaning against the rail, enjoying 
my cigar. 

** Will you try ope, old boy ?” asked I, perceiving at a glance that 
he was big with hie story. 
‘Thank ye, sir,” responded Tibbs, and to it we went—puff, puff. 
‘‘ Clippers*in light winds, these American craft, Tibbs,” I mut- 
tered between the pufls, deliberately leading back to the old ground, 
where I felt assured there lay good sport, if I could only rouse it. 




















manuscript, the story will be completed next week in the MIRROR.—EDs. 











“ They are all that,” puffed Mr. Tibbs, in response, “and no 


the island of May, by a British sloop-of-war, and there they left | 
her, well knowing it was more their interest to surrender to the { 
Portuguese government, than to his Britannic majesty’s sloop. The | 


to become acquainted with, having learnt that he was a countryman, || 


ance with the soi-disant Spanish cook of the crew, a fellow with a |, 
red head, a Celtic phiz, and a Munster brogue as rich as buttermilk. ter found in every way, that I’ll say for them as long as I live.” 


with all tars, who are greater gourmands in their way, than the || 


|| little saints tack’d on to it for this last spell. 





dent-that, before the Portuguese authorities would decide on their want o’ rags, I will say”—puff, puff—* carry on’s the word with 
condemnation, they would be once more at large, rocking on their | 


them, through all weathers ; they never mind makin’ a few stu'n-sail- 
booms, because why, you see, spars is as cheap as molasses among 
‘em, and uncommon pretty spars their yellow pine makes surely, 
as ever clean cloth was bent on to.” 

Here followed several long, satisfactory puffs ; whilst, under 
| cover of the smoke, on I pressed with, “Then you really admit 
|| that they do possess. some good points, these Yankee ships—eh 
|| Mr. Tibbs !” 

| There is no better swims salt water, depend upon it, Mr. 
|| Thompson,” promptly answered the mate, with the air of a man 
|| resolute to do justice, in defiance of his prejudices, ‘‘nor none bet- 


| Then why, in the name of wonder, do you appear so anxious 
|| to quit them, eh, my old friend?” 
“Why, in the first place, because I’m a Briton born and bred, 
| and like old England better than I ever can like America. In the 


cordingly, on board we went ; and on a fine moonlight night, or \ next place,” and here the old man’s voice dropped a note or two, 
] 


|| ‘because I’ve gotten a sister, and a little slip of a girl, a daughter 
all, I do really believe because I can’t get away for life.” 
“Can't get away!” I muttered, “what, are you then chained to 
| America, Mr. Tibbs 1?” 
“Fast as a Carolina nigger!” rapped out Tibbs, in his former 
| very emphatical tone. 

«« As how, and by what means?” asked I, really becoming anxious 
to hear how the old tar had become possessed of this odd notion, 
| with the which he was evidently most seriously imbued. 

‘All along o' being twice cast away, Mr. Thompson,”’ mourn- 
fully sighed Tibbs, whilst, in my most encouraging way, I cried, 

‘“* Well, now clap on, old messmate, and tell us all about it.” 

“It’s a long yarn,” says Tibbs, in a deprecatory tone, evidently 
| most desirous to spin it off to one towards whom, 4s a countryman, 
| and a piece of a sailor, he felt some sympathy. 

“Never mind, but lay along the sooner,” retarned J, quite as 
| willing to listen as my companion, despite of all his coquetry, was 
to talk. After a finishing puff or two at his cigar, therefore, he 


Our first-mate was an Englishman, with | of my own, living about four mile off Falmouth. But, mostly of 
| 


” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I at once saw | passed the back of his hand across his lips, and with a half smirk 


on his weather-beaten phiz, began : 
“Mr. Thompson—it’s a queer story; though, to be sure, I'll be 
bound it will make you laugh to think o’ my being such a fool; but 


| howsomever you shall have it, end forend. Well, you see, it was 
_ in the year 1816, I sailed mate of a Liverpool ship, bound for Sable 


Island, and an uncommon tidy run we had for about fifteen days, 
when, just as we got to the westerd o’ the Banks, we fell in with 


| unaccountable foul weather, rain, and hail, and wind, and fog, and 


more of all on °em than we much cared for; however, we kept on 


| making westing, in hopes o’ gettin’ a southerly blow, out of all this 


dirt, till at last down it came all of a lump, tails up, a regular roarer, 
about nor’-nor’-east. The first thing as happened partic’lar, was, 
just as we'd clew'd up top-gallant-sails, away went our main- 
topsail-yard in the slings. ‘O Lord !’ squeals our skipper, shootin’ 
up the companion, and clappin’ his two fins fast together; ‘ what 
shall we do, sinners as we is!’ No sooner said, than puff, away 
flies the foresail and foretopsail-yard—jam goes the skippers ; two 
fins together agin, chock-block !—but afore he could rap out a sin- 
gle word this time, snap, snap, flies cross-jack-yard, and mizzen- 
top-mast ; and with that, out bolts his O Lord! with half a dozen 
Our skipper, you 
must know, was one o’ your new-fashioned sea-saints, a regular 
white-o’-my-eye chap, as read the Bible in his berth all day Sun- 
days, and got drunk every blessed afternoon on shoushong-tea, with 


|| a trifle o’ brandy in it by way o’ milk; and yet, if you'd believe his 


long yarn, he'd as soon ha’ toasted his cheese with the devil's three- 
pronged tormentor, as fairly fist a can o’ right rum grog. Well, 
any way, there he stood this time, staring aloft, like Peter's pig ; 
and I must confess, it was a little bit puzzlin’ to fix where to begin 
first. However, one at a time's best, thinks I, so up the fore-rig- 
ging I starts with a gang to send down the crippled spars, to see 
and get ‘em fish’d—we wasn't partic'lar well handed, and it was 
just as much as both watches could do to overhaul one mast at a 
time, while the saint, and a boy at the helm, look'd after the deck. 
Well, there I stuck aloft for five precious hours the very first spell, 


| and then I sent the hands down to get their suppers—we'd gotten 


both yards on deck by this time, and I stopp'd aloft, puttin’ the rig- 
gin’ a little to rights, afore I come down to fish the sticks. As I 
was a workin’ away, thinkin’ what a precious job I'd gottin’ afore 
me, bang we comes, right stem-on agin something cruel hard ; 
tumble goes I, off the lifts, right head over heels into the loose 
sail—hold on, thinks I, for I felt it was no feather-bed that was 
slippin’ under our kelson—reel goes the ship over on her beam 
ends, and squash goes te foremast into the water—well, I kept 
scrambling and wriggling, to get my head out o’ the sail, if it was 
only to tell how near I was to the bottom ; and at last seeing there 
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was no time for being over nice, I fumbled out my knife, and “cut 
away” was the word for dear life. But, would you believe it, no 
sooner was J got into daylight agin, than I spies, pullin’ away to 
leeward, the only boat we had, with all hands aboard, and our 
sanctified sea-cow of a skipper in the stern-sheets, half slewed round, 
squinting like a dog-fish at the poor barky. I found out that the 
mast I’d been on was floating alongside, held fast by the lee-rig- 
ging ; so I scrambled over it, till somehow or other I got up into 
the weather-chains, and waved my arms over head, and shouted 
blue murder, for I] saw the ship was settling down fast; at the 
same time yowl goes something under my foot, and looking down, 
there stood shivering our captain's little poodle, Gracy, as he used 
to make such a pope of, skrewin’ herself close under the lee o’ the 
bulwarks. Well, yelp and yowl went poor Gracy, and shout, hallo, 
and whistle, went I; but it was all o’ no use—once the men lay on 
their oars for a minute, but I saw our saint jam his fins together, 
so I kuew no good could come o’ that; and so it proved, for they 
gave way again, leaving poor Gracy and old Bill Tibbs, with a fair 
wind and flowing sheet, going right for heaven.” 

“What! Mr. Tibbs, did they then desert you, conscious of your 
being yet alive ?” 


“Conscience be cursed!” cried Tibbs, mistaking the word ; || 


“the lubbers hadn’t as much conscience as would bait a codline 
among ’em.”’ 

‘“« Were they then Englishmen 1” I inquired with an indignant air. 

“Every mother’s son of ’em, excepting the skipper, and he was 
a Paisley weaver.” 

“Yours must have been but a bad sort of berth, just then, 
old boy !” 

“Why, I thought so myself at the time; but I’ve had worse 
before and afier. Well, when I couldn't see the boat no longer, 
I crawled further aft, and got outside on the starboard main-riggin’, 
where I was high and dry ; and after I’d shook myself, I begins to 
look about me—both the after-masts were yet standin’; on the wea- 
ther side, the quarter-deck well out of water, the sea wasn’t much, 
and the barky seemed tryin’ to right herself every lurch she made ; 
so, thinks I, if I could come by an axe, I’d lend you a hand, old lass, 
by easing you of these spars—as we'd been ail ready to fish, when 
the second squall nipp’d us short, I guessed the carpenter's tool- 
basket might yet be lying somewhere in the lee-scuppers, so I 
bends on one of the loose leading-lines, takes a turn o’ the bite 
round iny wrist, ahd slips right down to leeward, where, after a 
good deal of divin’ and duckin’ about, I sure enough gets a hoult 


o’ the very thing I wanted—now then haul away, my mate, says J, || 


with a good-will, and try your luck, for there's life in a barnacle 
adrifi—slash away, at it ] went, and soon doused the lanyards, 
for they was strained as taut as fiddle-strings—the poor barky 
behaved like a livin’ poor cretur that know’d she must either right 
or sink, till at last, after a heavy grunt, and a couple o’ long dives, 
luff goes her bows right out o’ water, and up she turns, till she was 
as right asa marlin-spike. Huzza! cries I—* bow, vow,” barks 
Gracy, givin’ herself a shake, on finding she could once again keep 
her feet, without hangin’ on by her claws, as she'd be’n compelled to 
afore. Pvor little bitch ! I couldn't help takin’ a hearty squeeze of her 
paw, when she jumped up on me, as much as to say, thank’e, old 
chap—for there we two was, any way,-officers, crew, and super- 
cargo. Soon a’ter night came on, and a long watch I had on’t ; 

however, the weather was moderate, and we wanted for nothin’, || 


for on the quarter, right abaft the skipper’s berth, I know’d there was period, the enviable talent of sleeping whenever and wherever it 


a lot o’ cheeses, and sody-water, cf his own, that he'd gotten for 
his venture—and O dear ! how you'd a laugh’d, Mr. Thompson, to | 
’a seen the little poodle a watchin’ me openin’ the sody bottles. Pop || 
goes the cork, phiz goes the water, and bark-away goes Gracy, all || 
the time wantin’ a drink at it, poor brute; ay, and she took to it at 
last quite natural, and, I do believe, liked it.” 

“ Could you manage to get any rest at all, Mr. Tibbs?” I here 
inquired, just by way of filling up the pause, while he turned his 
quid and glanced upwards at the lofty sails bellying in the light 
breeze. 

“Why, I tell you, sir,” he again resumed, in the same quiet 
tone, “it wasn't the best place for a nap, seeing that the fore part 
o’ the ship was every now and then made a clear breach over by 
the sea, and the wonderment to me was how she kept afloat so long. 
However, the second night, or I may say mornin’, I dropped off, 
across the top o’ the companion, where Gracy and I always kept, 
and slept as sound as a sunned turtle—and there, I fancy, I'd 
a slept on till St. Peter had hailed me, if it hadn’t be’n for poor 
Gracy. I was a dreamin’ away, and getting all-a-tanto to go ashore 
at Falmouth in first-chop twig; shavin’ away, as I fancied, and 
swearin’ a good un at my razor for scrapin’ mie so, when all of a 
sudden I wakes up—and, ha, ha, ha, I can’t help laughin’ when I 
think o’ that—what, after all, do you think it was I took for a sawin’- 
razor, Mr. Thompson?” 

“Why, may be the dog clawing away at your face, Tibbs,” 
replied I. 

Tibbs stared for a moment, startled by this cunning guess, then 
gravely demanded : * Did I ever spin you the same yarn ‘afore, sir?” 
I assured him, never. 

“Well, I guess’d not,” he continued, “ but blow me if it isn’t 
queer, too, for you've hit the mark, sure enough. When I opened 
my eyes there was little Gracy, holdin’ her nose close to my face, 
barkin’ for dear life, and lickin’ away at my mouth with one of her | 
fore paws, as much as to say—rouse up, old chap, it’s your watch. 
I sits up in a minute, and, my eyes, what a look out was there. 
Land within half a mile—a long, low head, white with surf, glisten- 


| 


| to sustain the mighty canvass, and control it to its right use. Not || 


whole circle of the horizon; whilst high over head were congre- || 


| bosom of a vast lake of ultra-marine, transparent as pure crystal, || 


resting his elbows and back against the rail, and eyeing the royals 
| as they bowed steadily outward, continuing, “she’s a snaky craft, 
| this here, in light winds, Mr. Thompson, and steals over smooth 


| I'd a given a month's wages for such a morning, when I’ve bin a 
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second rise—the old barky was done. On roll’d the next long 
swell right over all, and away goes poor Gracy from my side. 
I managed to hold on, that once, but soon saw, if it was ill to go, it 
was worse to stay—so, giving myself a bit of a shake, I jumps on 
my feet, and the very next wave away I went after the poodle, that 
still kept head on the ship, as if tryin’ to come aboard agin after me. 

‘“« T never was no great fish at swimming, and don’t exactly know 
how the devil I made such good weather on it;—any way, in a 
very short time, roll I comes high and dry on to the beach, and 
in a minute or two after I spies out little Gracy, scramblin’ about the 
edge o’ the surf close to my berth; I run down to lend her a hand, 
and only to see Mr. Thompson, the kind natur of the poor brute our 
Jew-parson deserted ; may I be d , if she was’nt all the while 
hanging onto the hat, that had been washed off o’ my head by the 
sea that strnck us when we took ground. When I see’d her tug- 
ging and turnin’ keel up in the surf, making no more way than a 
bum-boat on a bow-lin’—knowin’ she could swim like a doiphin— 
I wondered what ailed her, poor thing ; however, I got her to land, 
hat and all, so there we was at last, sound as cocoa-nuts, altho’ it 
was closer shavin’ than I liked or would ever wish to try again, 
I can tell you, Mr. Thompson.” 

“Did you ever hear what became of your cowardly captain and 
| his companions ?” 

“‘ Not for certain, sir; but it stands to reason they was all grabb’d 
for cod-bait by old Davy, as none of ’em ever turn’d-up, that I 
could hear on.” 

«But, Mr Tibbs,’ I here observed, “I dén’t exactly see what 
reference this wreck and providential escape of yours, has to your 
long, or as you consider it, forced stay in the States.” 

‘No reference,” repeated Tibbs, with a knowing smile ; “ why, 
heaven help you, I haven’t told you a quarter yet.” 

“The devil you haven’t,” thinks I, as Tibbs walked to the bin- 
nacle, to look at his watch, at the same time singing out—* Seven 
bells there’—half-past eleven o’clock ! I felt sleepy, and cast about 
to find excuse for deferring the balance of this really tough yarn, 
when the breeze saved me the trouble, by hauling a couple of points 





sary; under cover of which movement, I was enabled to make a 
good retreat, reminding Tibbs, in one of the pauses of his many 
orders of “A pull o’ this” and “a slack o° the other”—that we'd 
spin the rest of the yarn off the reel next evening—* So, good night 
Mr. Tibbs,” said I, ‘“‘and here are a couple of cigars to see out 
your watch.” 

‘* Good night, sir, and thank’e,” responded Tibbs, his eyes watch- 
| ing the main-top-gallant-yard, as it was rounded in by the braces— 
and down I dived to my berth, to think on the strange accidents 
| which checker the life of the meanest tar one looks upon, although 
| few possess the art of my friend Tibbs, in a smooth unvarnished 
| tale, to make the truth known. The talent is not universal amongst |) 
| these wonder-seeing sons of the ocean ; and a good yarner is in as 
| great esteem in the galley, or on the forecastle, as a first-rate con- 
| teur ina Parisian circle. 


| 





| 





The following night, my ancient friend having the middle watch, 
I knew an amiable companion would be properly appreciated, and || 
resolved, therefore, should the weather promise well, to keep the || 
short hours with him. As a preparative measure, I turned in for |) 
| a couple of hours, after an early supper; and possessing, at that 


| might prove convenient, enjoyed a most refreshing slumber. Half 
an hour after midnight, I flung my cloak over my shoulders, lighted 
my cigar, and chose my post to windward, just abaft the main- 
chains, the station regularly chosen by Tibbs when inclined to 





to the captain's use, and not to be profaned by any such practices. 
Happily the night proved most propitious for an idler; a light but 
| steady air just ‘kept the lofty sails asleep, the clews of the mainsail || 
were triced up, and there was little motion to check the ship's way, | 
except when, now and then, the huge foresail would flap bask 5 


| against the rigging till the tall mast groaned again, then lazily belly | | 


outward before the gentle breeze that appeared striving, as it were, || 





a single cloud, not a flitting vapour could be detected within the | I 





gated incalculable myriads of stars, dazzlingly bright—not appearing | 
like they usually do to us shore-folks, as though inlaid within the | 
floor of heaven, but like small globes of flame, flickering within the 





| yet dark and fathomless. As I rested here, gazing into that deep |, 
| sky with painful intenseness, and absorbed in fancies that had wholly | 
| obliterated my first light purpose, I was suddenly awakened by the 
voice of Tibbs, hailing me with— 

“ Ah, Mr. Thompson, i is that you, sir? I guessed it was, a bit | 
| agone, when first I catch’d the light o’ your cigar on the forecastle.” 
‘“A very light breeze this, Mr. T ibbs,” I remarked, in return. 

“There’s more aloft than you think for, sir,” replied the mate, 





water faster nor you'd think. Sweet morning for a lunar, aint it, sir?” 
«Ts there any moon visible now, Mr. Tibbs?” 
**Tt will be wisible about sunrise, if it continues as clear as it is | 
now, and Wenus as well,” replied Tibbs ‘I've seen the day, sir, || 


boxin’ about off the Horn.” 





ing in the first rays of sunrise, and the old ship rolling fast on with a 
heavy ground-swell. Hold on all, says I, for we'll soon be brought | 
up—and sure enough so we was in ten minutes after—bump she | 
comes, and then wheels right broadside on. She never gave a 


“You've doubled the stormy Horn, then, eh, old boy?” 

“A few times, sir,” grinned the old sailor, taking a longer whiff 
than usual; then, with a sort of involuntary respiration a landsman | 
would have hailed for a sigh, continued—* Tried once too often, 





forward, rendering a change in the disposition of the yards neces- |, 


‘baccy and rumination; the quarterdeck he looked upon as taboed || 


though—worse luck last trip!” Another and a yet longer puff 
followed. I was silent, and he resumed—“ You know, sir, I was 
a telling you about my goin’ ashore in the Betsy?” 

“T sha'n’t forget that story in a hurry, my friend.” 

‘Well, then, you'll say it’s the queerest story ever you heard, 
afore I finish my log,” knowingly replied Tibbs. 

Seeing, therefore, that the time and all things were agreed, and 
by a certain quiet chuckle of recollection visible on the phiz of my 
crony, feeling that he was ripe for action, I came to the point at 
once, with—* By the way, Tibbs, let's have out the rest o’ that 
story; and, first and foremost, whereabouts had you lighted on the 
occasion of that same mishap?” 

‘Close in aback o’ Cape Ann, sir. 
per’s bitch and me got ashore, and a precious tramp we had on’t 
all that night, knee-deep through heavy, soft sands, till in the morn- 
ing we fell in with a big, decent-lookin’ house. I turned in at the 
gate, snd brought up on the front steps, thinkin’ to wait quietly till 
such ime as the people got out o’ bed; and, he! he! J promise 
you that wasn’t long first, for Gracy, you see, she’d set off rousin’ 
about and overhaulin’ every hole and corner, till at last she falls 
athwart-hawse o’ two big dogs, that was moor'd with a chain some- 
where or other; and such a shilly-loo as they kick’d up surely! all 
hands in the house was up in crack, both watches on deck at once, 
hailin’ from all quarters gruff as a nor’wester. However, when 
I told them what was the matter, I must say civiler treatment 
couldn’t be had. 

“Go down quick, and open the door, you Sam,” cries an ould 
chap right overhead ; “ let the man in, give him plenty to eat, and 
a stinger of whiskey by way of a nightcap; and, I say, you below 
there,” says he to me, ‘‘don’t you get under way in the morning 
till I’ve seen you.””—“ Ay, ay, sir!” says 1; for I know’d he was 
a seaman by his hail. Anyway there warn’t much fear o’ my 
startin’ in a hurry ; for, after a good mess, and a jug o’ egg-nog 
the niggar servant made for me, I was stow’d away in a warm bed ; 
and blow me if I should ha’ started tack or sheet for a blue- 





dian next day. Well, I told him exactly how things had gone ; 
| and finally, in conclusion, he said next morning he'd give me a lift 
| to Boston, where the English consul would no doubt do something 
forme. Well, that's all right, thinks I, and uncommon kind every 
body was to us—I mean, Gracy and I; and the young missus, a 
slim, fair-skinn’d girl, with coal-black eyes and hair, and a brow of 
| her own as smooth and white as an ivory fid—ay, as pretty a soul, 
Mr. Thompson, as you'd wish to look on—she took such a fancy to 
the poor bitchy, and made me tell about her hangin’ on by my hat, 
in the surf, so often, that I see’d she was crazy to have the beast ; 
so, knowin’ as such a berth didn’t cast up every day,I told her she 
might keep Gracy if she was so minded; and, to be sure, how 
pleased that young woman was, he, he, he! She hugg’d and 
kiss'd, and laughed and cried over that little black curly devil, all 
at the same spell ; and the old gentleman her father—for she’d got 
| never a mother—he laughed till the water come in his eyes ; till 
| at last, I’m shot if I could hold on any longer, but had a sort of a 
| half laugh myself. Ay, it’s comical enough, you think, I dare say, 
| Mr. Thompson, that we should ha’ made such ninnies of ourselver,” 

| here observed Tibbs, noticing a smile which I found it impossible 
| to repress ; “ but, it’s =y mind, you’d ha’ turned-to yourself if 
| you had been in company.’ 

“ Nothing is more probable, my old boy,” laughed I ; “ but when 
did you start for Boston?” 

“In the course of next day,” resumed Tibbs, “the young lady, 
the old gentleman and Gracy in a coach by themselves, and I and 
the niggar walet by the stage. This niggar was an uncommon decent 
creature, and he told me that his master was one o’the biggest ship- 
owners out o’ Boston, and I don’t know how it was, but by the time 
we got into the port, I thought instead o’leggin’ about after our 
consul, which I’d no great stomach for, tho’ they all said he was as 
| good a soul as ever lived, Manners by name, and manners by nature, 
I'd try first if the owner would squeeze me into a decent berth, till I 
could set square again—no sooner said than done; I put it tohim that 
very day, and he said he'd ship me at once as second officer, on 
board a craft of his, then going to sea, her old second being sick, and 
not liking the length of the voyage. I said done, without even so much 
as axin’ to look at the craft, or where she was bound, which I seed 
pleased the old man mightily. That same night he gave me an 


|| order on his cashier, for an advance, and in forty hours after, I 


was settin’ topsails on board the “ miss ovei,” bound on a free- 
| trade cruise round the Horn, for not longer than three years, or less 
than two. That was my first service on board a Yankee, and 
was'nt it queer that I should a come to it in such a-round-about 
| way, whether I would or no, like a press’d volunteer !” 

«« Now, I think,”’ said I, “ that you were in exceeding good luck, 
to fall in with such a port, and so kind a master ; but how did you 
get on in the “miss ouri,” so called after the young lady who 
fell in love with your dog, I suppose ?” 

“ Well, now, that is queer again!” here exclaimed Tibbs, giving 
way to one of his long, low chuckles. If that wasn’t the very idea 
struck me, when first I heard the ship's name ; but we was both 
out—no, ‘ miss our!,”’ is the name of one o’ their long-shore rivers, 
as they told me, but I can’t say for certain; though I fancy it can’t be 
nothing particular of a river, since I never see’d itdaid down in a 
chart—any how she was a sweet boat, that same “ miss ourt”—in 
as first class order as any king’s ship that ever rove blue buntin’— 
we had a prime crew of one hundred and ten men and boys, mounted 
ten fourteen-pound carronadgs, and two long eighteens, man o’war 
bulwarks, hammock nettins, and arms enough for all hands that 


| could use ’em—a sweeter lookin’ nor a better behaved boat at all 


times I never did put my foot aboard of—its a shame she should ever 


' bin put into such lubberly hands!” 





_T tould you how the skip- 


moon, if that same old gentleman hadn't piped me up, about meri-* 
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“coast 0’ Pattygoney, thinks I, if we walk along at this pace—when in 
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“ Badly handed, eh, Tibbs?” inquired I. 

“ No, sir, not that,” he replied sorrowfully, “I don’t delude to the 
crew, that was all smart enough—but you see we'd gottin’ a gen- 
tleman skipper—a half-cousin o’ the owner's, one o’ them chaps 
that comes aboard with a hop-jump through the cabin-windows, 
and never goes further for’ard in a ship than the foot of the main- 
mast. This bird had been to sea for about eight years, chiefly in 
the Canton-line, where they square-away, and all handsgo to sieep 
for six weeks at a spell, except the cook and his mate, and Jemmy 
Ducks, for they’re compelled to rouse out to fill the coppers, and milk 
the cow, and feed the poultry—this captain, then, and the two 
.supercargos, used to keep below all day playin’ fox and geese and 
such sort 0’ {un—he kept no watch, and couldn’t abide cowld 
blowy weather—however we went bowlin’ on like a porpoise, till 
such time as the captain guess’d he'd like to get a squint at the 
coast, afore we haul'd round the Horn—now this I thought at the 
time ded queer, because, you see, Mr. Thompson, 
he said he had gotten a departure from the Snowy Mountains— 
which, however, [ never did believe, nor don’t now. That day, 
being Monday, we up stick, and cracks away in for the land, at 
meridian on Tuesday we got an observation after thickish weather, 
and the captain made us about one hundred and sixty miles off the 
coast o’ Pattygoney. That same night it came on to blow hard—I had 
the middle watch, and seein’ it come down in heavy short puffs, and 
gettin’ thick as Indian mush, I furl’d the spanker and courses ; 
took a second reef on the topsails, and made her as easy as a hum- 
min’-top. Well, sir, just as I'd struck four bells, who should pop out 
o’ the companion but our captain. “ What the devil are you about, | 
sir, not to make sail?” was the first salutation he gave me, “loose 
away main and foresail, and set the spanker, Mr. Tibbs, directly, 
then call me again in a couple of hours.” “Ay, ay, sir,” says I— 
and in less than no time, I’d both watches on deck, and as much sail 
made as she could look up under. Mother o’ Moses! but that 
hooker made all crack again—the sea went streakin’ alongside as 
white and as frothy as thick milk. We'll soon get sight o’ the 





less than a thought after—bang! we brought up all standin’ !—I | 
was pitch’d off my feet like an earthquake, and tho’ taken slam | 
aback, when | look’d up and saw the sticks standin’, my first order | 
was to lay all to the mast, and bring her by the wind—but I'd no 
sooner passed the word, than I hears our skipper, mate and super- 
cargo roarin’ in full chorus, “ Hold on, she’s half full 0’ water!” 


|| of scrambling. The cock, however, fought his way in, and with the 


Indeed, as the lamb gazed below upon his peaceful abode, he se- 
cretly acknowledged that it was lovely and happy, and that if he 
were once more there, he would never again abandon it. So, when 
ambition is even at the summit of its giddy height, and gazes upon 
the tranquil pleasures it has surrendered, they appear in the distance 
with new and enchanting beauty. 

Something like these thoughts were gliding through the lamb’s 
mind: 

“T have learned a lesson, and experience, they say, is better than 
wealth.” F 

But it may be sometimes too dearly bought; for at that instant 
a vulture, stooping from a cloud, seized the poor lamb in his talons, 
and bore him off bleeding to a yet higher cliff. ‘ 








THE AMBITIOUS POULTRY. 


A dog who had crossed the Atlantic, used, on his return, to tell to 
the poultry in the barnyard large stories respecting his travels, so 
that he inspired them all with an eager desire to go to sea. The hens 
were exceedingly anxious—the young chickens could scarcely re- 


Watch whether “a person not easily discouraged by trifles, might 
not swim a voyage round some of those capes which they talk so 
much about!” Watch wagged his tail and laughed at this; upon 
which the cock, rumpling the feathers a little about his neck, lifting 
one of his feet from the ground, and turning his head on one side, 


insinuate any thing disrespectful? The discussion was interrupted 
by news that their master was going to take two dozen of them 
along with him immediately on a voyage. There was a vast deal 


rest was soon on board. He was a good deal crest-fallen, however, 
when he found that instead of going out cabin-passenger, as he pre- 
sumed of course, they were pent up in a narrow coop, and two taken 
out every other day to be killed. 

“ Ah!” he said, as a couple of his intimate friends were flouncing 
about the deck with their heads off, “how hard I fought to get here,and 
how much harder I would now fight to get back just where 1 was.” 

How frequently our most ardent wishes tend in part to our de- 
struction, while our real happi and h lie neglected within 
our reach, 





THE MOON AND WINTER, 

The moon looked down on a rugged country scene. The bushes 
spread out their naked branches in the air, through which the wind 
whistled with mournful aspirations. Nota leaf was any where to be 
seen, nor a flower, nor a blade of grass. Not a stream murmured 





Is she ; by jingo, thinks [, then it’s time co look after one’s traps— 
for, you see, I'd an old pair o’ slipity shoes on, not water tight, nor 
any thing else ; so having a pair o’ new first-rater’s below, I thought 
it might be worth while to slip ’em on in case one got ashore— 
however, I could not get to my berth, for she kept forging over at 
every heave of the sea, roliin’ about like an empty beef-cask, and 
shipping water on all sides. O! my eyes, what a scene it was, to be 
sure—cut away was the werd ; masts, gun-lashin’s, and every thing 
that could be shoved off the hooks, soon went adrift. As the haze 
lifted, we saw the coast plain enough, stretching away on both sides, 
and most o’ the hands being in a hurry to go ashere, they sets to 
to get the captain’s cutter off the booms, for the quarter-boats was 
both gone, and the skipper himself did not seem no ways particular 
about being last on the wreck. Now you see, Mr. Thompson, he'd 
bin a devil of a Tartar, so the men thinking that their mess was 
now strongest, gave him a broad hint that he'd best wait till his 
turn come, and that ’ud be when his betters was sarved—this was | 
tough junk, to be sure, but he was obligated to chaw it. The wea- | 
ther moderated, as it got clear, and by about eleven, a M., every | 
mother’s son was safe ashore on the coast o’ Pattygoney, and the | 
Miss Ouri knock’d into as many chips as an empty sugar-hogshead ; 
for, you see, that pretty hooker was modelled like a wedge, and never 
meant to take the ground, so the very moment she struck down she 
chop’d, first at one side, then over on the other, groaning and rip- 
ping every thing to fritters, like a saw-mill. 
[ The conclusion will be given in our next.]} 
——— 
ORIGINAL FABLES. 











THE GOAT AND THE LAMB. 


“Waar misery,” said a pretty lamb, after he had cropped his fill 
of the tender grass in a sunny vale, and was reposing upon a velvet 
bed of scented clover—“ what misery is mine! I am tired of this lazy 
valley, thus buried from all human observation. Here I can neither 
see nor be seen. They say that Providence has shed equal blessings 
upon the beings he has created. Forsooth, that is very well to talk 
about, but I will believe as much of it asI please. Blessings, indeed! 
what blessings? Here I am cooped up in a narrow valley, without 
any prospect, while yonder I see goats, who are no better than I, 
enjoying themselves wonderfully on the precipi limbing the 
lofty crags, and overlooking, for what I know, all the world. Oh! 
that I might thus rise where I could survey a wider scene, and also 
where I could be viewed by all the creatures beneath, who would 
envy as well as admire me.” 

“Have thy wish,”’ said Jupiter. 

_ Immediately the discontented animal found himself elevated an 
immense distance above the plain, where he looked like a speck. The 
wind was here strong and chill, the earth barren and lonely; wild 
birds of prey screamed around. He stood trembling upon the edge 
of a giddy preejpice, and already wishing but unable to descend. A 
hardy goat leaping near, the affrighted stranger thus addressed him: 

“ How is it that thou art fearless and happy in such a wild as this ?” 

“ Alas!’ said the goat, “I am not happy. I am a wretched crea- 
ture, whom heaven has cruelly placed here in these dreadful wastes. 
I do not know what I have done to rve it. True, I am formed 
to leap about from rock to rock; my feet, thou seest, are different 
from thine, and are constructed so as to receive no injury from the 








jewellers’ taste. On another table of the richest ormolu, and of 


in the meadow. 
“ Far as the eye could reach, no tree was seen ; 
Earth, clad in russet, scorn’d the lively green ; 
No birds, except as birds of passage, flew ; 
No bee was heard to hum, no dove to coo ; 
No streams as amber smooth, as amber clear, 
Were seen to glide, or heard to warble here.” 

“ How beautiful !” said the moon, one tranquil night, as she gazed 
down on this rugged waste. 

“No, gentle orb,” whispered an attendant cloud, “the beauty 
which thou beholdest flows from thyself. Thou bringest with thee 
a cheerful light, in which even winter and desolation shine bright 
and lovely.” 

Ah! how happy they whose hearts are thus illumined, that within 


ing all within their influence. T. 8. F. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 























THE TOILET OF A WOMAN OF TON. 


From a new novel called ** The Coquette.” 


Opposite to the central window, in a spacious recess, stood her 
ladyship’s bed ; of which the canopy and draperies were of a beau- 
tiful, pale, rose-coloured silk, trimmed with golden fringe. All the 
hangings in the room, too, were of this hue; and from them was 
reflected and diffused the softest light imaginable, and the one most 
favourable to female beauty. Within the recess, the entire wall was 
lined with one single plate of glass of an enormous magnitude, which, 
as she lay in her bed, her inquisitive ladyship, by pulling a golden 
cord, could so adjust, as to make it exhibit a representation of all 
that passed in the extensive promenade beneath her window. 

In the centre of the chamber stood her toilet, of which all the 
appurtenances were of massive gold, and the majority of them 
fashioned into forms somewhat superior to the usual standard of our 


which the summit was one unequalled slab of malachite, were an 
ewer and vase likewise of gold. 

In other parts of the room was scattered every possible species of 
decorative furniture. Chairs of the most expensive and fantastic 
form and material; Buhl, Reisner, and Marqueterie tables, covered 
with a thousand costly trifles; cabinets of the time of Louis the 
fourteenth, elaborately inlaid with every variety of figure; magni- 
ficent Italian bronzes; old Sevres china; and some of the choicest 
specimens of the workmanship of Benvenuto Cellini. 

Across the chamber, about three feet above the floor, was thrown 
a silken cord in such a state of tension that it described a perfect 
level along its entire length; over it was hung a silken drapery, also 
of rose colour, which lay in rich folds upon the ground, and extended 
from one wall to the other; thus dividing the apartment into two 
equal portions. On one side of this fragile and fantastic boundary 
sat Lady Houndslow; and beneath her was a magnificent copy of 
the rwick vase, exquisitely wrought in massive gold, and half- 
filled with milk of roses, in which she bathed her feet ; while two of 
her maids knelt on either side of her, each holding a napkin of the 
most costly fabric, and a beautiful moss-rose in its fullest bloom. 

On the other side of the curtain sat Mr. Jargon, on a chairof such 
a height, that from it he could only command a view of her lady- 
ship’s face. He was decked in his courtliest trim ; nothing about 
him was wrong; he looked extremely el t and hand ; and 
his appearance and air were thoroughly in harmony with the place 
and the scene. 





strain their impatience—and the cock, as he strutted about, asked || 


demanded io know, if by shaking his tail in that way he intended to || 


themselves they carry the light of happiness, cheering and beautify- | 


patra, who was quite capable of emulating the extravagance of the 
ancient, and swallowing a pearl worth a province, for the mere glory 
of the dissipation ; “ then, what do you consider the two most per- 
fect achievements of art ?”” 
“ T apprehend,” replied Jargon, in the sententious draw! of con- 
summate self-complacency, ‘I apprehend that the opera on a bril- 
| liant night, and a well-dressed woman in a well-appointed britska, 
| merit this distinction. But, the lady must be alone, and lolling 
| piquantly ; the scene, St. James’s-street; the weather, fine; and the 
time, the London season ; or half the effect will be lost. Have I 
| answered well?” 
| “ So well, that I am now about to put another question to you. 
| Pray, which do you consider the most consummate and elaborate 
| work of art, the lady, or the carriage ?” 
| Nay, now you are malicious; I deprecate such perverse miscon- 
| structions of my meaning. The lady must be naturally graceful 
| and symmetrical, or the works of art would not show well upon her. 
| I do not believe in the system of building a woman with pads. At 
| least, I am sure the most practised architect could not deceive me, 
| or make me take the fiction for the reality.” 
“ Dangerous creature! I shall be obliged to strip you of your 
| privilege of the entrée, or, at least, restrict it to the boudoir, if you 
thus penetrate all the secrets of the sex.” 
| “You say that pour badiner: with such a figure, and such a face, 
you stand even above suspicion.” 
| “Adele, draw the mirror before me.”’ The order was obeyed, and 








| her ladyship gazed languishingly at her reflection. 

| “ My friend,” she continued, sentimentally, “ to you, to whom I 
| can speak with the most implicit confidence, I will communicate 
| some of my secret misgivings. How do I know that I am beauti- 
ful?—Don’t interrupt me. The vision in that mirror presents to me 
| abrilliant complexion and symmetrical features. But, is that proof? 
| —How do I know the impression which the reality creates? When 
I sit in my box at the opera, what does the stranger on the opposite 
| side think of my appearance ?—When I stand in the ball-room, 
gazed upon from every direction, how may I even guess at the effect 
| I produce ?7—J cannot see the turn of the neck, J cannot see the fall 
| of the back, except through the medium of a double reflection in the 
| eternal mirror, and then only in all the formality of an artful posi- 
| tion; how then, I repeat, can I even guess at their effect in moments 
when one is unconsciously natural—in moments of energetic action, 
| or of elegant occupation ?—Oh, these thonghts make me very un- 
happy !” and she assumed an air of interesting despondency, while 
| she continued to fixedly gaze on the mirror, and feast her eyes with 
the spectacle it presented. ; 

“Dear Lady Houndslow,” said Jargon, soothingly and pathetically, 
“how can you, with your strong mind, permit yourself to entertain 
| such gloomy fancies?” and he added, passionately, “ you know that 
| I and the whole world believe you to be the perfection of beauty !” 
“Yes,” replied her ladyship, still qfichant the plaintive and the 
| piteous; “ you say so, but how do I know that you speak what you 
feel? Oh, you'll swear it? Alas! 


* By all the vows that men have ever broke, 

In number more than women ever spoke.’ 

| A lover’s oath does not bring conviction to my mind. The perjuries 
| of men are innumerable; an angel would grow gray ere he could 
write them down. An oath is like that reflection, intangible!” and 
she paused a moment to minauder and attitudinize before the glass; 


| then continued, “Now I desire ‘a thick, corporeal proof’—a solid, 
| actual proof: one that I can handle—one that convinces both the 


| 


| eyes and the touch. Alas! I cannot obtain it. I look at my mirror, 
but how do I know it reports the truth? Often and often have I 
done as I do now, advanced my hand into contact with its surface, 
and a critical eye like mine can always discover a difference between 
the image and the reality. Sometimes the glass imparts a shade of 
| green, sometimes of pink ; sometimes it enlarges, sometimes dimin- 
| ishes; but it always alters. It is this misrepresentation which ren- 
| ders me so painfully doubtful as to the actual effect of my face and 
complexion. Nobody but myself can tell how I have laboured to 
| procure a correct mirror. What a desideratum! And,” she con- 
tinued, with a sigh, “I never shall be happy till I attain it! AmI 
beautiful, or am I not beautiful, that is the question ?”’ and she sank 
into a reverie. 

“If miladi will permit me to speak,“ said Mademoiselle Adele, in 
French, “I should say, that if she could but know the reputation she 
possesses in France, she would no longer doubt. Even to the Py- 
renees extends the fame of the beautiful Anglaise.” 

* Miladi is more beautiful than the sun!’’ said Mademoiselie De- 
sire, boldly. 

“And what a complexion!” exclaimed Mademoiselle Adele, ap- 
proaching the rose to her face; “look, miladi, in the glaes, and see 
how it fades before your cheek !”" 

“And whata brow!” continued Mademoiselle Desirée, producing 
a slab of marble of a snowy whiteness and purity; and, placing it 
in contact with her mistress’s forehead, then thus eloquently soared 
into the realms of trope, or rather into that figure which is denomi- 
nated a catachresis— “Look, how its brilliancy is dazzled into ob- 
scurity by the beauty of miladi!” 

“ And oh, what feet!” cried they both, in chorus; “white, round, 
dimpled, perfect in form as an infant's; they look as if they had 
never worn a shoe!” 

Poor Jargon, who had hitherto been most unceremoniously ex- 
cluded from his share in the conversation, by the extraordinary 
volubility of miladi’s two handmaids, who, to use a parliamentary 
phrase, had so completely “ got the ear of the house,” that he could 
not find an opportunity of introducing even a single monosyllable, 
now rose, in the intention of inspecting the last subject of tix ir en- 
thusiastic eulogium; but her ladyship, with a gesture of diasent, 
gave him a little playful tap on the head; severe enough, however, 
to make him take refuge behind his frail barrier, with all the gro- 
tesque celerity of Punch retreating beneath a blow. 

“And so, you are dumb, my preux chevalier, my gallant, gay 
Lothario,” said her ladyship, tauntingly; “you cannot hazard a 
word in resolution of a lady’s doubts—cannot encourage her, though 
she be humbled to the earth by a strong sense of her own unwor- 
thiness. I believe, in a moment of dejection and humility, I might 
commit suicide before your. face, ere you would deign to say a sylla- 
ble to restore me to a proper eel*-valuation. Oh, don’t reply—I’m 











sharp crags. But I have often looked at the beautiful vale beneath, 
and upbraided Providence for not having placed me there.” 


“ Then what,” said, pursuing her conversation, this modern Cleo- 





vexed with you—I’m tired of you, provoking creature !” 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM ENGLAND. 





SPECIMENS OF A FREE AND EASY 
PROSE TRANSLATION OF THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


BY WILLIAM COX. 


SUMMER. 

Wuew ! how awfully—how unmercifully hot it is! The intoler- | 
ant sun, with an eye like molten brass, glares fiercely on his poor, 
perspiring victim, man, who hies in all directions to shady coverts, | 
cellars, sylvan arbours, ice-houses, or any sort of retreat, natural | 
or artificial, that promises a shelter from his sultry foe It is noon- | 
day, and the enemy triumphantly lords it over earth and heaven, | 
flaring and glaring upon the unfortunate plants and shrubs, who | 
shrivel up their leaves, droop their heads, and bear his hot assaults | 
as best they may, until the cooling dews and blessed breeze of 
evening comes to renovate their shrunken frames. How still is all 
around! The cattle recline mute and motionless in the shade ; the | 
birds are silent in the hedge; and there is not a sound save the | 
occasional hum of pestiferous insects, born of the solar beam for | 
the sustenance of swallows, and the plague and torment of all other | 
created things. A drowsy listlessness seizes body and mind, and | 
a horror of locomotion pervades your every thought. What are | 
now the boasted sports of the field—the spirit-stirring joys of the | 
chase? Revolting images of toil and sweat. What the whilom 
pleasant canter, or lively drive? Things to be abhorred even in | 
imagination! You do not even wish your “direst foe” worse than | 
a seat on a rough-trotting horse, going fourteen miles an hour along | 
a hard, dusty, glistening turnpike. You take up a book—it is too | 
hot to read; you open your lips to converse, but tire in the middle | 
of asentence. In fact, you are so completely nerveless and un- 
strung, that you could not go through with the veriest trifle ima- 
ginable—pay your debts or peruse the ‘Triumphs of Temper.” In 
such weather, I will not tell you to be patient, (the most aggra- 
vating thing man can be told,) but follow your natural impulses ; 
loll, roll, and tumble about for a few hours longer, until the enemy 
begins to slacken his fire ; or, better still, steal quietly away to the 
pleasant greenwood, and “under the shade of melancholy boughs” 
forget for a while the heat and hubbub of active existence. 

The last plan is especially to be recommended. It is perfectly 
delicious, on a sultry summer’s day, to steal away to a sequestered | 
nook in some antique wood, unto whose venerable trees some tiny | 
brook ‘‘singeth a quiet tune,” blending the gentle rippling of the | 
waters with the still more gentle rustling of the leaves. It is like | 
casting oil upon the waves ; your temper mollifies, the irritation of | 
your nerves subsides, and mind and hody calm and cool simultane- | 
ously, as you luxuriously stretch yourself on the greensward be- | 


neath the shelter of some mighty oak, draw your hat partially over | 
your face, and attune your mind to pleasant thoughts. You feel | 
just in the temper to exclaim, with the old poet in his address to | 
Melancholy— 


‘‘ Friends and companions, get ye gone ! 

*Tis my desire to be alone ; 

Ne’er well, but when my thoughts and I 

Do domineer in privacy. ; 

No gem, no treasure like to this— 

Tis my delight, my crown, my bliss ! 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Nought so sweet as melancholy.” 
True, to look upon, you are a lumbering, ungraceful lump of mor- | 
tality. Yet how many delights is that apparently insensate log | 
susceptible of even as it lies! Man is a mysterious animal. There | 
is a touch of the sublime about the creature, even in his inertness. | 
Just as he lies there, what strange conceits, what wild fancies, may | 
be busy at work beneath that ungraceful old hat! What dreams of | 
poesy—half spontaneous, half reminiscent—may be passing through | 
the head it hides! What gorgeous visions—what enthusiastic | 
dreams, till the mind gradually becomes more and more oblivious ; 
the stream flows more sweetly, the leaves rustle more gently, the 
gale sighs in a softer cadence, and the hum of the bee falls drowsily | 
and yet more drowsily on the ear, until an abrupt, unequivocal snore | 





puts poesy to flight, startles the dryads, hamadryads, and other || 
\| 


sylvan deities around, inharmoniously announcing that the palace- 
gates of the soul are closed. 

Tis evening! The sultry sun has gone to bathe in the huge 
Pacific, and pensive twilight steals timidly over copse and “ hedge- | 
row green.” The amorous dove coos in the wood, and in manifold | 
directions groups of human turtles are seen gliding stealthily along 
from the more open country to contiguous dim obscurities, there to | 
transact a little comfortable courtship. But what.says the poet, | 
ladies, to this sort of work? 

——————“ Ah now, ye fair! 

Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts ; 

Dare not the infectious sigh; the pleading look 
Downeast, and low, in meek submission drest, 
But full of guile. Let not the fervent tongue, 
Prompt to deceive, with adulation smooth, 
Gain on your purposed will. Nor in the bower 
Where woodbines flaunt and roses shed a couch, 1} 
While eons draws her crimson curtains round, 

Trust your soft moments with betraying man.” 

Tut! the poet has made much ado about nothing. The greatest | 
danger,is of your catching cold from the evening damps. When your || 
lover entertains you with talk of kisses, blisses, raptures, respon- } 
sive souls, and other pleasant unintelligible jargon, all you have to || 
do is to put on a Lucretia-looking countenance, and commence a | 
series of inquiries respecting houses, furniture, pin-money, and 
other matters of practical import. It is perfectly wonderful how | 
such a course will tranquillize his ardent passions, especially if he | 
be of the small poetic tribe, who rarely mean what they say, more | 
rarely know what they mean, and are generally gentlemen of excel- 
lent prospects without a sixpence. The bard of the Seasons, how- | 


i| 








| which the ancient Greeks and Romans, especially the latter, i 


|| orthography, redundant as it is, for such a length of time, and with 


ever, has hardly used you well; his advice is most impertinent. 
Doubtless the hearty confidence of a brother-poet, blithe Robie 
Burns, who understood these matters as well as most people, and 
much better than Mr. James Thomson, will be more in accord- 
ance with your taste. 

“ And sage experience bids me this declare— 

If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 
Summer is the season of watering-places. The citizen's wife | 

saith unto the citizen, ‘‘ Well! go I will—and there’s an end of | 
it!” The citizen thinketh to himself there is not an end of it—but | 
he was born to obey, and go he must. Poor creature ! heartily art | 
thou to be pitied, even as a sensitive flower rudely transplanted to 
an uncongenial soil. He saw the sea yesterday, he sees it again | 
to-day, and he will lie down at night with the uncomfortable assur- 
ance that to-morrow will again find him amid shells and weeds, 
instead of mud and merchandise. Look at him just now! You | 
would think he had taken root where he stands.” Is it that he has 
fallen into a trance of admiration, gazing on the blue and boundless | 
deep? No such thing. A doubt has for the last hour occupied 
his vacant mind, as to whether the advancing tide will reach his | 
toes or not, and there he patiently stands to solve the problem. He | 





rather inclines to the opinion that it will not. It approaches within | 
six inches—wavers—and then visibly retreats. Hurrah! he is in 
the right ! and he trudges along the hot, monotonous sand in search 
of health and happiness, felicitating himself as he goes, on the most 
excellent guess he has made. Further up the beach is seen his | 


|| evil genius—that is, his wife—glistening in sarsnet and armed with | 


a parasol, industriously employed in collecting cockle-shells and 
pebbles ; whilst his eldest daughter, a child to whom he has ever | 
behaved affectionately, repays his kindness by quoting to him Byron | 
and others on the magnificence of large bodies of salt water. Poor | 
fellow! But, as the man says in the play, “there is another and a 
better world !” 

Despite of all its drawbacks, summer is a pleasant season. Mani- 
fold are its delicious fruits and fragrant flowers, and lamb and green 
peas are more especially its own. Pleasant to the olfactory depart- | 
ment is the odour of the new-mown hay, and doubly delicious to the 
arid palate the draught of nut-brown ale. To say nothing of the 
glorious rising or going down of the sun, look how he is employed 
for our good throughout the live-long day; not with the merry 
though transient glance of Spring—not with the waning smile of 
Autumn; but ardently, untiringly—ripening the fragrant orange, 
luscious melon, the almost too exquisite pine. Or what is more, 
pouring his fierce favours on the thousand hills of ‘ vine-clad | 





|| France”—on the fruitful valleys of the glorious, the worshipped, | 


the venerated Rhine—or the blooming banks of the blue Moselle, 
impregnating the glowing clusters of grapes with that mysterious | 
juice, that has in all times and seasons been found a cordial for the 
heart of man—that nectarean draught, which, let the waterbibber 
say what he may, when qualified in tolerable moderation by people | 
of generous spirits and clear consciences, exhilarates the inward 
man, breaks down the chilly barriers of worldly cireumspection and | 
restraint, and induces such a feeling of good-will and benignity to | 
all created things, as is not to be obtained by swilling agua pura | 
by the gallon. But mightier quills have sung thy praise, O wine ! 
Blessings on thee! and on the summer sun that brings thee ! 








PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 








SENEX IN REPLY TO DR. WEBSTER. 





To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 





Genttemen—In a former number of your valuable journal, I | 
presumed to suggest a few thoughts on the danger to which our | 
language is exposed by the late numerous encroachments upon its || 
well-established orthography, and the evils which must result from i 
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the richest portion of our literature, shall be retained, and trans- 
mitted to posterity in the same unmutilated state? One would 
think there could be no division of opinion upon this point, unless 
indeed there be those who, to acquire an unenviable distinction, 
would throw every work, not bearing the stamp of reform, into the 
stream of oblivion. 

It is admitted by Mr. Webster (in the introduction to his larger 
work) that “ the writers in the reign of Queen Anne and of George 
the First brought the language nearly to perfection.” This is true. 
It was the epoch of the maturity of the language ; and it was prin- 
cipally from the elements furnished by those writers, and under the 
high authority of their names, that Jonnson, near the middle of the 
last century, compiled his folio Dictionary—a stupendous monu- 
ment of profound learning and critical research ! which has secured 
for the author the imperishable renown of having given to his coun- 
try an admirable standard of what may be safely pronounced the 


|| finest language in the world. By the nearly unanimous consent of 


the literati throughout the British empire, he was allowed to fix the 
orthography as well as the import of the language ; and in his deci- 
sions there has been an almost entire acquiescence for nearly three- 
quarters of a century ; always excepting a description of men who 
from time to time have brought out their crude and abortive sys- 
tems of reform, and of whom there has been an uninterrupted suc- 
cession from the reign of Elizabeth to the present day. [And here, 


|| Messrs. Editors, I may say, in passing, that you have by no means 


“ stumbled at the threshold.” The orthography of the word which 
you have selected as the title of your elegant Miscellany was set- 
tled by Johnson himself. You are betrayed into no inconsistency 
by yielding to his authority.) That the work of this great lexico- 
grapher is in every respect perfect, is not pretended ; for absolute 
perfection can be predicated of none of the works of man ; but it is 
undoubtedly less imperfect than any thing of the kind which human 
ingenuity has since devised. Ought it not then to remain the uni- 
form standard, especially when we consider not only the conformity 
to its orthography of the great mass of approved authors, but the 
peculiar importance of preserving the language in a pure and homo- 
geneous state for the equal benefit of the many millions, spread over 
the globe, who speak and write the English tongue? Certainly 
strong reasons are required to justify a departure from this standard. 
If such reasons exist, they can be shown; and it was the main pur- 
pose of my former communication to draw them forth from some 
advocate of the proposed changes. At length Mr. Webster has 
made his appearance in your columns. But for what intent? To 
show a clear necessity for the adoption of his numerous aberrations 
from the generally received orthography? Not a word upon the 
subject ; and the inference is plain—no such necessity exists. 
What then is the purport of his communication? Mere logomachy, 
having no bearing upon the real point in issue. The champion of 
reform begins his defence with an attempt to prove that ¢raveler is 
a word of three syllables! Your readers will remember that, in the 
course of my remarks, allusion was incidentally made to certain 
discrepances between the author’s Dictionaries published at differ- 
ent times, and three instances out of many were selected, to wit, 
massacer for massacre, traveler for traveller, and bridegoom for 
bridegroom. Of the first, either from the pressure of the times of 
which he speaks, or from the more serious pressure of the case, he 
takes no notice whatever. From thissilence, and his evasive remark 
upon the ludicrous term bride-goom, I infer that the defence of those 
two unlucky words is abandoned. But ¢raveler, the author avers, 
is a word of three syllables. Mark now the modesty as well as 
force of the proof. ‘The word forms three syllables in all my 
Dictionaries, the quarto, octavo, duodecimo, and sexdecimo! !” 
But the question here is, why the author, in his fifth, though first 
printed Dictionary, (for these works are equal in number to a moiety 
of the plagues of Egypt, and, with respect to the language, scarcely 
less disastrous) has d 1 it y. that an / be added to make 
out the three syllables? Why is he thus at variance not only with 
all that have gone before him, but with himself! Although, in the 
course of his observations, he affirms that “‘ consistency” is his only 
“* offense,” yet, in another paragraph, he acknowledges that in this 





indulging the restless spirit of innovation. Your intelligent readers || respect he is inconsistent. “There is truth,” he observes, “ in 
will appreciate the importance of the subject. It is one which has || this remark ; for, during the first forty years of my life, I was a 


engaged the attention, and, I may add, the anxious care of every i 
civilized and enlightened nation. We all know the vigilance with i 


guarded the stability and purity of their respective languages. The | 
great Roman moralist seems to have given the force of a maxim to | 
the sentiment, that the corruption of a language is sure evidence | 


of the declension of morals. The adherence of the French to their | 
| 


so little variation, is creditable to their discernment, and evinces a 
regard for the just claims of former writers and future readers which | 
is worthy of the highest commendation. And why, gentlemen, | 
should it be otherwise? Is there not in degree the same necessity | 
for maintaining unchanged the orthography of common nouns, as of 
proper nouns—of the names of things as of persons? What if | 
every man having silent or redundant letters in his name, should 
adopt the reformed mode of spelling, and expunge them ; think for 
a moment of the embarrassment which, in the course of a few years, 
must arise in proving personal identity, in tracing genealogies, in 
transmitting inheritances! And will not equal perplexity be expe- 
rienced by posterity in estimating, or even comprehending, the 
literary and scientifick works of the Jast and commencement of the 
present century, if the changes put forth by N. Webster, esquire, 
and those which will follow from his example, shall be sanctioned 
by the men of this generation? The question is not whether a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


better form might not originally have been given to many words, 
(a question trivial in itself, and fruitful of idle disputation,) but 
whether the forms actually imparted to them, and which imbody 








disciple of English authors, and followed them in all their errors 
and discrepancies, amounting to thousands; and it has cost me 
more /abor to unlearn the errors of my early education, than to have 
learned truth and correct principles twice over.” I may then dis- 
miss this part of the case with the expression of my regret that the 
author had not continued a disciple much longer in the only proper 
school for a lexicographer, and that he has been so very successful 
in wnlearning what he had there acquired. Had he remained, we 
might have expected from his talents and industry a vocabulary 
much better calculated for the widely diffused and immense popu- 
lation which must, ere long, be brought into the use and, I may 
add, the enjoyment of the English tongue. 

I am next charged by the author with a mistake in attributing to 
our English fathers the introduction of the letter « into words end- 
ing in our, whether native or foreign ; and he expressly denies that 
the English had a predilection for that letter, or that it was a 
national mark, or, in short, that the English had any thing to do 
with it. “The truth is,” he says, “the syllable our in favour, 
honour, etc., was introduced into England by the Normans, who 
attempted to extirpate the English language and substitute the 
Norman.” I shall be saved the trouble, Messrs. Editors, of proving 
my assertion by any other witness than the author himself. In the 
introduction to his quarto Dictionary, at the seventh section, under 
the head orthography, we have the following passage: “ But after 
the revival of letters in Europe, English writers” (note the expres- 
sion) “ English writers began to borrow words from the French and 
Italian, and usually with some little alteration of the orthography. 
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Thus they wrote authour, embassadour, etc., using our for the Latin 
termination or and the French eur, and writing similar words in like 
manner, though not of Latin or French original. What motive 
could induce them to write these words and errour, honour, favour, 
inferiour, etc., in this manner, following neither the Latin nor the 
French, I cannot conceive.’”” Whatever may have been the motive, 
the fact that our English fathers entertained a predilection for the 
letter u, and introduced it in the manner mentioned by me, is here, 
I think, very clearly admitted. Nor is it difficult to discover the 
motive. The Norman-French tongue, after the Conquest, not only 
became the vehicle of the laws and judicial proceedings of the realm, 
but imparted to the English language itself a strong admixture of 
the French. Our sturdy ancestors, still unsubdued in spirit, from 
the abhorrence they must have felt for their oppressors, would natu- 
rally conceal as much as possible the evidence of their subjugation ; 
and hence their particularity in varying even the structure of words 
derived from that dialect ; and in the same independent spirit they 
extended it also to derivatives from the Latin language ; thus assi- 
milating foreign words to their own. The number of words termi- 
nating in our were reduced by Johnson ; still there are more than 
one hundred of this description, with their modifications, which 
were retained Ly him, and have at this day a legitimate place in the 
English vocabulary; the reiterated attempts of reformers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Equally unfortunate is the author in referring to General Wash- 
ington’s authority for expunging u from honour, favour, vigour, etc. 
The false orthography in the two volumes of official letters must 
have been the work of the amanuensis he mentions, or of the printer ; 
for,in the presidential communications to congress, and in the fare- 
well address to the people of the United States, as given us by 
Chief Justice Marshall, the genuine orthography in this respect is 
strictly observed ; thus evincing that this great and good man was 
as unwilling to disturb the language as to invade the liberties of his 
country. 

In the next place, the author recurs to his ill-fated word éraveler, 
and I am asked if another / is required in this word, why not in the 
many others he mentions? To this and all similar inquiries I 
answer at once, because usage, which is the common-law of the 
language, forbids it. No doubt, in the list of abstract rights, it will 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





¥Erish Sketcbes. 





A TRIAL AT THE MUNSTER ASSIZES. 


Every person who is in the habit of reading the English and 
Irish newspapers, or even the extracts from them which are pub- 
lished in our own papers after the arrival of a packet, is aware, 
that, “in that part of the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland called Ireland,” (as the acts of parliament have it—I love 
to be particular in fixing the location of my story,) there have been 
from time immemorial, or nearly so, divers associations amongst the 
peasantry, with mighty queer names, such, for instance, as “‘ Peep- 
of-day-boys,”’ ‘‘ Whiteboys,” “* Whitefeet,” “ Blackfeet,” ‘ Rock- 
ites,”’ followers of the renowned Captain Rock, (for whose true his- 
tory I refer to Anacreon Moore,) and various others. It would puz- 
zle an Irish antiquary, (the most zealous searcher after truth in 
the world,) to explain the derivation of those party names, or at 
least some of them; and as I do not, unfortunately, belong to that 
learned tribe, I shall not attempt to do so, but take them as they 
are and have been in my day. 

In my time (for I am a young man yet) the most troublesome 
agitators in the south of Ireland have been the ‘‘ Whiteboys” and 
Rockites.” Although the names differ, they belong to the same 
family ; the former merely claim precedence in date, having been 
christened in the last century, whilst ‘ Captain Rock” was born 
since the “ Union.” 

In consequence of the long misrule of the British government, 
and the practical operation of the tithe system, the Irish peasantry 
have idered th Ives as beyond the pale of the laws, and 
only bound to obey them, when obliged to do so by superior force. 
They looked upon their rulers as tyrants, whose feeling and inter- 
ests had nothing in common with their own, and hence they con- 
sidered themselves as justified by nature’s first law, “ self-defence,” 
in plotting against the government whenever they had any point to 
gain. The old feelings of hatred which existed between the Eng- 
lish settlers and the Irish, in past times, have been handed down 
from father to son, and whenever any local oppression in the south 
of Ireland has exasperated the peasantry, the “‘ Whiteboy”’ leaders 








be found that every man has the liberty to spell as he pleases. The 
author has availed himself of it to a prodigious extent, and not a 
few are following his example ; but it is easy to perceive what must 
be the result if every man were to do the same. Hence the need 
of acommon standard. It is important that the mode of spelling 
be settled, but it is a matter of consummate indifference how it is 
settled. When, therefore, in a mature state of the language, the 
form has been prescribed by respectable authority, and generally 
assented to, every one should consider himself bound to observe it. 
Should the author then ask me why I spell neighbour with nine let- 
ters, when it can be done with five, my reply is at hand. I must | 
conform to the rule. It is res judicata, an adjudged point; I do | 
not feel myself at liberty to depart from it. And, Messrs. Editors, 
unless this principle is recognised and adhered to, there can be no 
such thing as stability in the language. 

The author is somewhat disturbed at my using the words “ clip- 
ping instrument ;”’ and, it must be admitted, there is but too close 
an analogy between clipping the king’s English and clipping his 
coin. No unkind reflection, however, was intended ; for, on exa- 
mining his quarto, the author will see that probably no better term 
could be employed to express at once the twofold operation of di- 
minishing a word in the middle and at the ends. 

Lastly. An attempt is made to justify the mutilation of one of 
the names of the Repeemer by assimilating it to the termination | 
of two Latin adjectives! There is, Messrs. Editors, a degree of 
nonchalance, not to say irreverence, in the comparison, which was 
hardly to have been expected. The sacred appellation of Saviour 
has greeted the eyes and cheered the hearts of our progenitors for | 
a long succession of generations, and every pious descendant, one | 
would imagine, must rejoice at the thought of its being handed | 
down to the remotest period of time, WITHOUT THE CHANGE OF A 
Letter. Let the watchmen upon the “ walls of Zion” take heed | 
lest the ruthless hand of reform reach the precious deposite com- 
mitted to their charge. 

I entered upon the discussion of this subject, gentlemen, with 
great reluctance. The hope has been long indulged that it would | 
receive the attention due to its importance from some abler hand. | 
I am, as my signature imports, an old man, sincerely attached to 
the constitution, laws and language of my country. Whatever may 
be thought of the safety of the first two, I feel that the last is in 
jeopardy. There are now at least two different systems of ortho- 
graphy taught in our primary schools. In some of the states the 
rising generation are learning the language in its purity. In others 
the system which is claimed to be free from ‘the errours and dis- 
crepancies of English authors,” is in full operation. It is not diffi- 
cult to foresee that the children who are brought under the influence 
of the latter will learn a dialect which, like the “language of Ash- | 
dod,” must distinguish them not only from a large portion of their 
own countrymen, but from the whole English world. Against such 
a state of things I raise my feeble voice, and call upon the appointed 
guardians of the Republick of Letters to beware, lest their supine- | 
ness and inattention receive a just reward in the reproaches of an | 
indignant posterity. SENEX. 








Asacuroyisms.—In a painting in a country church in Germany, 
the painter, who had intended to represent the sacrifice of Isaac, re- 
presented Abraham with a blunderbuss in his hand, ready to shoot 
his son. This seems to have been a favourite idea with artists, 


have taken advantage of this “old leaven,” to stir up the bitter 
recollections of ancient days. During the excitement, on such 
occasions, it is considered no crime to murder a police-man or 
tithe-proctor, or any person holding an office under the govern- 
ment ; and when any unlucky “‘ Whiteboy” is captured, convicted, 
and hanged for the offence, he is regarded by his poor countrymen 
as a martyr—not a criminal—and he dies himself under the impres- 
sion that his deeds deserve immortality. 

I shall never forget a trial which I attended in Munster, at the 


tration of the preceding remarks, I shall describe it. 

In the years 1821 and 1822, the counties of Limerick and Tip- 
perary—which join each other—were in a state of open insurrec- 
tion—the peasantry had joined together in a very extensive con- 
spiracy against the local authorities, and notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of a very large regular force, the most dreadful excesses 
were committed every night, and even in the daytime, and yet very 


are termed there, “‘ peelers,” were particularly hated by the pea- 


tection of their stations, they were sure to be murdered. Some- 
times they had regular fights with armed bodies of Whiteboys at 
night, with varied success, and not unfrequently several lives were 
lost in those nocturnal engagements. One night six or eight 
Whiteboys were left dead or dying on the field of battle, and the 
police remained victors. Next day they were rudely interred in 
one common grave, without the usual appendage of coffins, and it 
was currently reported throughout the neighbourhood, that the vital 
spark had not departed from two of those unfortunate victims when 
they were thus hastily beried! Whether true or not, this was 
firmly believed by the peasantry, and their hatred against the 
police was doubly increased. Major Going, was the commanding 
officer at that time, and after this last occurrence, the Whiteboy 
leaders determined upon personal revenge. They accordingly held 
a meeting (or what our Tammany friends would call a caucus) at 
the village of Rathkeale, and eight members were drawn by ballot, 


thereby to lull the fears or suspicions of the police. 
About three weeks after this ‘solemn league and covenant,” the 
unsuspecting victim of their conspiracy accepted the invitation of | 


had taken the oath, were that afternoon engaged in a game of 


joining the high-road. One of them soon recognized, at a dis- 
tance, the major’s well-known figure on a favourite horse, as he 
slowly rode towards the house of his friend. He immediately gave 
the signal to his companions, who instantly left the ground, ran off 
to their cabins to posses themselves of fire-arms, and in less than 
five minutes, they were seen rapidly crossing the fields, to head the 
major before he could leave the high-road. Two placed themselves 
behind the hedge at each side of the road, and when the poor major, 
totally unconscious that his hours—nay minutes were numbered— 
had advanced within ten paces of them, they all fired at him toge- 











for Burgoanne (Travels in Spain) notices a painting, in Spain, 
where Abraham is preparing to shoot Isaac with a pistol. 








ther, and he never spoke afterwards! The murderers svon fled 


spring assizes of 1823, and as it furnishes a kind of practical illus- || 


éew of the leaders were captured. The armed police, or as they |) 


santry, and whenever any of them ventured alone beyond the pro- |; 


who immediately bound themselves by a solemn oath, to take the || 
life of Major Going, by night or by day, the very first time he would | 
place himself within their power. And in order to hasten this | 
opportunity, they abstained for a time from further outrages, hoping |, 


a gentleman who resided in the vicinity of Rathkeale, to dine with | 
him on a Sunday. It so happened that four of the conspirators who || 


“‘hurley’’—a very favourite amusement in Munster—in a field ad- |, 


from the scene—the alarm was given, and after some time a party || 


| of the police arrived from Rathkeale, but only to return with the 
lifeless body of their commander ! 

Great exertions were made next day, and for several successive 
| days, to discover the perpetrators of this crime, but without success ; 
for although a hundred of the peasantry at least had witnessed the 
| murder, not one of them would turn informer, for they well knew 
| that if they did so their doom was fixed. The government offered 
| a reward of two thousand pounds sterling for the same object, but 

with no better success, and twelve months passed away before any 
of the neighbouring magistrates could trace the murderers. At 
| length, about eighteen months’ after Major Going’s death, suspicion 
| so strongly rested upon two young farmers, they were arrested 
| and lodged in the gaol at Limerick, to stand their trial at the next 
| assizes. 
| Accordingly, in March, 1823, they were placed at the bar, and 
| arraigned for the murder of Major Going. The court-house, a large 
| building, was crowded to suffocation, not only by the gentry who 
| had known the unfortunate officer personally, but also by the pea- 
santry who regarded the prisoners as the victims of despotic laws, 
and who ardently wished them “a safe deliverance.”’ I sat imme- 
diately under the judge, and next to the clerk of the crown, and 
| had a near view of the unfortunate men who were on their trial for 
| life or death. If convicted, I knew that forty-eight hours must 
end their mortal career, as no mercy could be expected from the 
stern rules of justice. They were both good-looking : one of them, 
| whose name was Fitzgibbon, was positively handsome: neither 
| looked like a man who would murder a fellow-creature in cold 
blood ; and the oldest of them was not over twenty-four years of 
; age. Before I was aware of it, I felt my sympathy arising in their 
| favour ; and I ardently hoped that they might be able to clear them- 
| selves of the crime. 

The prosecuting counsel, Mr. Quin, a venerable lawyer, stated 
| the circumstances attending the murder of Major Going ; dwelt 
| upon the atrocity of the crime, committed in the open day, and on 
| the Sabbath too ; described the dreadful state of the country, where 
| neither property nor life were safe ; and then gave a detail of the 
| chain of evidence, by which, he said, he would fasten the guilt upon 
| the prisoners at the bar. When, in the course of his speech, he 
| stated that he would produce as a witness “ an informer,” one of 
| the identical eight conspirators who had sworn to murder Major 
Going, a thrill of horror ran through the crowd, and loud groans 
| were uttered by the exasperated peasantry, who detest above all 
| other characters those “ traitors,” as they term them. A map of 
| the ground had been prepared, to aid the explanations of witnesses ; 
and Mr. Quin, in speaking of the road which Major Going had 
taken after leaving a certain point, said, that *‘ he then turned to 
| the right.” Fitzgibbon, (one of the prisoners,) who had paid the 
| most marked attention to his whole speech, here interrupted him 
by exclaiming, apparently unconscious of the admission on his part 
which it implied, “* By my sowl you're wrong there : he wint to the 
| lift, and after——.” At this moment his counsel got up hastily and 
| said, ** Hold your tongue, or I shall not defend your case!” The 
jury looked significantly at each other ; the Judge shook his head ; 
| Fitzgibbon saw the mistake he had made ; and from that moment 

I gave up all hopes of an acquittal. After this interruption, Mr. 
Quin concluded his speech, and the witnesses were then called. 

One of the principal witnesses was a repectable young man, who 
| had actually seen the murder from his house, which was near the 
fatal spot, but who had kept silence, notwithstanding the large 
reward that had been offered. ‘The counsel asked him why he had 
not come forward beforet ‘ Because, sir,” said he, “I had a 
young wife and child, and was surrounded by * Whiteboys,’ and their 
leaders gave me to understand that so long as I said nothing they 
would protect me—but that if I dared to whisper what I saw to 
anybody, they would murder us all! I have lately left that part of 
the country, and of course am no longer in dread of my life!” 
After some other witnesses had been examined, the “ informer” 
| was produced, and the moment he appeared on the stand, the 
"groans of horror were repeated, and the prisoners muttered curses 
in Irish upon his head. He was an ill-looking fellow, with treachery 
depicted in his countenance, and for some time could not muster 
| nerve enough to look his betreyed companions in the face, to iden- 
| tify them. But he soon regained his self-possession, and with suffi- 
| cient minuteness detailed all that had passed at the secret meeting 
| in Rathkeale, where Major Going was doomed to be murdered. On 
| his cross-examination, the counsel for the prisoners endeavoured to 
make him blacken his own character by his admissions, and he 
succeeded so effectually, that there was not a person in court who 
| did not wish to see him placed at the bar as a criminal, instead of 
being protected as a witness. Among other questions I well re- 

member the following : 4 
| Counsel. “ Were you not a soldier in the army?” 
| Witness. “I was.” 

Counsel. ** Did you not swear allegiance to the king and receive 
his pay for many years—how then can you reconcile that oath with 
the whiteboy oath you admit that you have taken?” 

Witness. “1 swore allegiance, to be sure, and kept it too, as 
| long as the king gave me my pay—but whin I was disbanded, sure 
| I thought the bargain was broke between us ; and in regard to the 
| whiteboys, I'll tell your honour how I come to join éhim—you see, 
, my lord, I was a shoemaker by thrade afore the war, and whin we 

was turned off, I took to the same ¢hrade agin, but the devil a job I 
| could git in the town of Rathkeale from the boys until I agreed to be 
| sworn—and I thought to myself, says I, ‘the government's going to 
| be upsot and the whiteboys will be the upper leather purty soon, and— 
by dad, I'd bether make frinds in time, for where's the use in stick- 
ing to a sinking ship,’ and so] joined them, my lord, and by coorse 
whin it fell to my lot to be one of them eight boys to kill the major— 
heaven rest his sowl—I could not withdraw in honour no how at all— 
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not to say that he ever dun me any harm, but was'nt he an inimy 
to the country? and so I took my oath to kill him.” 

Counsel. “* And would you have killed him, had you been one 
of the four who saw him on that Sunday ?” 

Witness, after a pause, “ Faiz \'m suré I wouldn’t have backed 
out thin, for if I did, the boys would have killed me for it—and 
sure, your honour, life is dear to the poorest of us—but it wasn’t 
my luck to kill him, and I’m clear of the murther, any way!” 

Counsel. ‘You may go down, you infamous wretch—I have 
nothing more to say to such a perjured rascal.” 

The prisoners, in their defence, resorted to the usual mode in the 
south of Ireland in such cases, to prove their innocence by attempt- 
ing an “alibi,” but alas! they could not convince the jury that 
they were “in two places at once,” on the fatal day, and after a 
few minutes’ consultation, the foreman handed in a verdict of 
“ guilty!” The unfortunate men appeared unmoved, and I verily 
believe, that neither of them would even at that awful moment 
have exchanged places with the vile informer, who had just left the 
witnesses’ stand, so little of guilt did they attach to the crime they 
had committed! The most piercing cries, however, rent the court- 
house, when their relatives and friends heard the verdict, and it 
was some time before the judge could obtain silence, to pass the 
awful sentence of death upon them! They were then removed 
back to the gaol, apparently as unconcerned, as if they were mere 
spectators of the scene. 

I had taken such a deep interest in the trial, that I was deter- 
mined to witness the close of their mortal career, and accordingly 
on the day of execution, I accompanied the sheriff and some other 
gentlemen to the gallows, which was erected on the top of the 
county gaol. The unfortunate criminals soon appeared, each attended 
by a priest, to whom they had made their confessions and from 
whom they had received the last rites of the church. After some 
moments spent in prayer, they were placed on the fatal platform, 
the ropes were adjusted, and they addressed a few words of advice 


thought I, you live certainly under a wise, just and mild govern- 
ment, since you have no public grievances to complain of, nor any | 
other subject of contention but the perfection or imperfection of fo- | 
reign music. I turned my head from them to an old gray-headed one, 
who was single on another leaf, and talking to himself. Being amused 
with his soliloquy, I put it down in writing, in hopes it will likewise 
amuse her to whom I am so much indebted for the most pleasing | 
of all amusements, her delicious company and heavenly harmony. | 
“Tt was,” says he, “ the opinion of learned philosophers of our 
race, who lived and flourished long before my time, that this vast | 
world, the Moulin Joly, could not itself subsist more than eighteen | 
hours, and I think there was some foundation for that opinion; 
since by the apparent motion of the great luminary that gives life to | 
all nature, and which in my time has evidently declined considera- | 
bly towards the ocean at the end of the earth, it must then finish its | 
course, be extinguished in the waters that surround us, and leave the | 
world in cold and darkness, necessarily producing universal death | 
and destruction. I have lived seven of those hours ; a great age— 
being no less than four hundred and twenty minutes of time! How | 
very few of us continue so long? I have seen generations born, | 
flourish and expire. My present friends, are the children and grand- | 
children of the friends of my youth, who are now alas no more! 
and I must soon follow them; for, by the common course of nature, | 
though still in health, I cannot expect to live more than seven or | 
eight minutes longer. What now avails all my toil and labour, in | 
amassing honey-dew on this leaf, which I cannot live to enjoy? 
What the political struggles I have been engaged in, for the good 
of my compatriot inhabitants of this bush, or my philosophical stu- 
dies for the benefit of our race in general ; for in politics (what can | 
laws do without morals ?) our present race of ephemera will, in the | 
course of a few minutes, become corrupt like those of other and older | 
bushes, and consequently as wretched! and in philosophy, how | 
small our progress! Alas! art is long, and life is short. My friends | 
would comfort me with the idea of a name they say I shall leave | 

















to the dense crowd of peasantry below, but they neither admitted 
nor denied their guilt. When all was ready for the last act of the | 
tragedy, one of the priests walked over to the sheriff, who stood next 
to me, and said, that if he had any observations to make, now was 
the proper time. The sheriff immediately turned towards the pri- 
soners and said, ‘‘ Fitzgibbon, you are now on the brink of eternity ; 
but, before you die, I should like to hear from your own lips a con- 
fession of your guilt, and of sorrow for the dreadful crime you 
committed.” Fitzgibbon, with the most determined expression of 
countenance, and a disdainful smile, and without a tremor of voice, 
instant!y replied, “ Mr. Sheriff, if you az me this time to-morrow, 
maybe I'll tell you more about it !”’ 

We all felt horror-strnck at the fellow's hardihood, and the priest 
immediately went to him, and told him, that if he died with such 
feelings, and did not apologize for his improper language, all he had 
done for him would be of no service to his soul! ‘* Well then, 
father,” replied Fitzgibbon, “I can’t help it; but I won’t apologize ; 
you may do it for me if you like, afther I'm dead. What right had 
he to ax such a question !—aint | going to suffer, and sure the law’s 
done with me now !” 

It was in vain that the clergyman besought him to recall what he 
had said ; he refused all his entreaties; and finaily the good priest 
shook his head, and gave it up in despair: in another moment, both 
those misguided men, who, undey a better government, might have 
been useful citizens, were launched into eternity; and I returned 
to my home, deeply mourning over the miseries of my ill-fated 
country ! HIBERNICUS. 
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LETTER OF DR. FRANKLIN. 





To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. * 
GentLemen—A conversation a few days since with a respected 
friend, led to his mentioning a letter of Dr. Franklin’s, a little squint- 
ing towards materialism, on which he said he had made some ani- 
madversions when inclosing a copy of it to his daughter, then on 
a visit in the country, and who had wished to make a translation of 


behind me, and they tell me I have lived long enough to nature and | 








it into Spanish for a friend. He was kind enough to show it to me, 
and I requested a copy of it for the Mirror. The article from 
Dr. Franklin's pen, is of itself a bijou, and though perhaps known 
to many, will, I think, be read with pleasure by all. As yours is 
a Saturday evening paper, I also think that the moral strain of the 
little canary birds will not be unacceptable to your readers. D. 


CONVERSATION OF A COMPANY OF EPHEMERA, 
With the soliloquy of one advanced in life. 

TO MADAME BRILLANTE. Paris, 17—. 

You may remember, my dear friend, that when we spent that 
happy day, in the delizhtful garden and sweet society of Moulin Joly, | 
I stopt a little in one of our walks, and staid some time behind the 
company. We had been shown numberless skeletons of a kind | 
of little fly, called an ephemera, whose successive generations, we 
were told, were bred and expired within a day. I happened to see a | 
living company of them on a leaf, who appeared to be engaged in 
conversation. You know I understand all the inferior animal tongues ; | 
my too great application to the study of them, is the best excuse I | 
can give for the little progress I have made in your charming lan- 
guage. I listened through curiosity to the discourse of these little 
creatures, but as they, in their national vivacity, spoke three or four 
together, I could make but little of their conversation. I found, 
however, by some broken expressions that I heard now and then, 
they were disputing warmly on the merit of two foreign musicians, 
one a cousin, (a sort of gnat,) the other a musquito, in which dis- 
pute they spent their time, seeming as regardless of the shortness 


to glory. But what will fame be to an ephemera who no longer 
exists? and what will become of all history in the eighteenth hour, 
when the world itself, even the whole Moulin Joly shall come to 
its end and be buried in an universal ruin ?” 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid pleasures now 
remain, but the refleetion of a long life spent in meaning well, the 
sensible conversation of a fine, good lady ephemera, and now and 
then a kind smile and a tune from the ever amiable Brillante. 

B. FRANKLIN. 


THE LITTLE CANARY BIRDS. 
New-York, August 5, 1821. 


of the philosophical ephemera, it appears, has been long known to, 
and has been frequently the theme of discourse among the various 
tribes of insects, and also of the higher classes of the tenants of 
the air. Being, as you know, conversant in the language of birds, 
I overheard a few days since, our two canaries in their cage con- 
versing on the subject; the male observing, ‘that he understood 
that their beloved mistress had requested a copy of the speech, 
that she might translate it into another language, for it seems,” 


statesman and a philosopher.” ° 

“It is a pity, then,” replied the female canary, “ that it was not 
known to her that this was not a soliloquy, but was part of a con- 
versation held between two ephemera ; and it is a little singular,” 


given the reply that was made to it; but perhaps the principles 
contained in it did not accord with the doctor’s own ideas on 
the subject.” 

“« And pray,” said the first speaker, “‘ what was the reply made, 
for the whole, I must confess, is new to me?” 

“ Why, it appears,” said the lady canary, “ that among the ephe- 
mera, there is a certain class of opinionated beings, styling them- 
selves philosophers, who, for reasons probably arising from their own 
course of life, choose or affect to believe that we are all the mere 


intending cause called us into existence, or cares for our happiness, 
and that a like casualty which produced us, will reduce us to our 
former elements, and that life and consciousness will cease forever. 
Of this class, was the doctor's soliloquist. He meant his doctrine 
to apply to all animated nature—from the worm on the earth, to the 
seraph who adores. It was therefore the intention of this philosophic 
ephemera, to create a disbelief in a great First Cause, by showing 


which finally terminated in utter dissolution ; and therefore could not 


from a certain combination of particles of matter.” 

The replicant was a beautiful female of the ephemera race, 
made more interesting from the knowledge that her existence was 
but for a moment, who with an animated countenance, but with 
much sweetness and gentleness, thus addressed him: 

‘“* How cold and comfortless,” said she, “‘ must that philosophy 
of yours be, which represents all animated beings as the offspring 


is its tendency; and if true, if Moulin Joly, this beautiful world | 
which we inhabit, and its innumerable tenants, are destined in the | 
course of a few moments to universal death and destruction, and | 
to be buried in utter and irretrievable ruin, to what purpose indeed 

have been your labours in philosophy and your exertions in the 

cause of patriotism? But this philosophy of yours,” she added | 
‘*which denies an overruling providence in life, and affirms an end- | 








of their life as if they had been sure of living amonth. Happy people, 





less sleep and an eternal night in the grave, appears to me to take away 





I have, my dear Sophia, agreeably to your request, copied for you | 


Dr. Franklin’s Ephemera, or Emblem of Human Life. The speech | 


says he, “the relator sustained a high character among men as a , 


added she, “ that the learned doctor who related it, had not also | 


creatures of the elements, formed fortuitously—that no great super- | 


the little worth of the gift of life, so transitory and evanescent, and | 


proceed from such a being as the great First Cause must be sup- | 
posed to be; consequently, existence was a matter of chance arising | 
|| then, must he be who wantonly, and merely from the vain pride of 


and sport of chance, isolated, as it were, and unprotected ; for such | 


every motive to virtue, and every incentive to deeds that lead to 
social happiness, or to individual honour. It is to the heart, what the 
absence of the glorious luminary of heaven would be to the natural 
world—it would leave it cold, dark and gloomy, no ray to cherish 
the fragrance of the flowers or to exhibit their beauteous bloom. 

“‘ How different the philosophy which I embrace. In all I behold, 
from the stupendous works which my limited vision will not allow 
me to scan, to those which I am enabled critically to examine, I see 
the work of an architect wondrous in wisdom and in power; and 
when I view the varied delights that are prepared for us, charming 
the eye and gratifying every sense, I cannot but believe that that 
being is equally as good as wise and powerful, and that the creatures 
whom he has endowed with senses for such enjoyments are not 
beneath his care; that he will constantly support them, and will 
finally grant to them that which is most for their ultimate good. 
Impressed with these sentiments, I consider my fellow-tenants of 
this globe as children of the same kind father, and my heart beats 
with affection towards them, and with wishes to render them every 
possible kindness. In doing this, I think I must please our common 
father, and to please him gives an object of pursuit and an interest 
to existence.” 

“ But further,” continued she, “‘ what reason have you tobe so con- 
fident, that your speculation respecting the dissolution of our world 
and the final destruction of our species is correct? I remember having 
been told, that a long time since, when I was young, you terribly 
alarmed all Moulin Joly, by assurances founded, as you said, on phi- 
losophical calculations, that the end of the world was at hand ; for 
that the sun was beginning to be shrouded in darkness, and that all 
nature would speedily sink in ruins. But it so happened, that in a 
short time the sun resumed his wonted splendour; nature smiled 
as benignant as ever, and the inhabitants returned to their business 
and amusements. The phenomenon which so terribly alarmed you, 
proved to be a partial eclipse of the sun. 

“In contradiction to your system of the short duration of the 
world, there is, you know, a tradition, and very generally believed, 
|| that a beautiful winged insect [a butterfly] alighted on Moulin Joly a 
long time ago, and informed our ancestors that he had once seen the 
sun set in the waves and arise again on the opposite side of the heavens, 
This you allege to have been impossible, because it is contrary 
to reason, to nature, and philosophy. It is, you say, contrary to 
'| reason, because reason can see no good purpose to be answered 
|| by such an event. It was contrary to nature, for it was well known 
that the sun was the vivifying and sustaining principle of nature, 
and that if his rays were withdrawn, instant death and dissolu- 
tion would ensue. It was contrary to philosophy, for philoso- 
phy could not account for it; and as philosophy can account for 
every thing, what it cannot account for cannot be. You therefore 
still adhere to your comfortable and consoling doctrine, that we are 
all fast verging to death and annihilation. But further, my very grave, 
soiemn and learned philosopher,” said she, ‘‘was I permitted to 
put on your philosophic gown and cap, I might argue that the bre- 
vity of life assigned to us does not detract from the value of the 
gift. The present moment is all we enjoy; the past is gone; the 
future may never reach us. As the present moment is the only period 
of enjoyments, the life of the ephemera may, therefore, be equal 
in enjoyment to that of the painted insect, who saw a revolution of 
the sun. The present moment includes within its circle our duties 
|| and our enjoyments. I feel and know that there are duties assigned 
|to me. I perceive that there are enjoyments presented to me ; 
| I endeavour to perform the one, and I accept the other with thank- 
| fulness and delight—and when I look up to that great Being by 
| whom all nature is sustained, and reflect, that he from his throne 
| of majesty has deigned to look down upon me, and has given to me 
‘| among the other beings of his creation a portion of life and enjoyment, 
|| my heart swells with gratitude and with happiness. While I pos- 
| sess life, I look for his protection and support; and when he shall 
| be pleased to resume the gift, I think I may securely trust to that 
|| same goodness for my future destiny.” 

She then repeated those beautiful verses of the elegant poet of 
|| Flora, applying them to herself: 
“ My duteous praise each hour I pay, 
For few the hours that I must live, 
And give to him my little day, 
Whose grace another day may give ; 
And when this insect form shall fall 
And spread with dust the verdant plain, 
That dust shall hear his genial call, 
And rise—to glory rise again. 
To thee, all gracious power, to thee 
My love, my heart, my all are due, 
Thy goodness gave that life to be, 
Thy goodness shall that life renew.” 

She continued with observing, ‘‘ Should I exchange such belief, 
such hope, for the doubt, the eternal night, which your philosophy 
pfesents? Mine is a belief and a hope which cheers the gloom of 
adversity and gives to prosperity an additional charm. How cruel, 

















| supporting a favourite system, should endeavour to shake that belief, 
| and take from the heart that solace which nought else can supply ?” 

















ORIGINAL NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


THE BOOK TABLE. 


Lucia, the Betrothed, 

Is the title of a book lately issued from the press of Mr. George 
Dearborn, in the usual elegant style of that publisher. It is a trans- 
lation of the Promessi Sposi of Manzoni, and the performance of 
an American lady, whose fine talents and elegant accomplishments 
have long made her the theme of admiration in private circles; but 
who, we believe, makes her coup-d’ essai in a public capacity, in the 
volumes now before us. A correspondent has furnished the annexed 
remarks on the subject. 
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It is a trite observation, that with the exception of the holy scrip- 
tures, there exists no truly good translation in the English language; 
none which does justice at once to the style, spirit, and letter of its 
original. Dryden and Pope have admirably paraphrased the ancient 
poets. Duncan, Leland, Langhorne, and a host of others have ren- 
dered the ancient orators and historians with various success, while 
Smollet, Sheridan, Sotheby, Rose, and others, have given transla- 
tions excellent in their way from the living tongues. None, however, 
has appeared untainted by faults of some kind, sufficient to defeat 
its claim to excellence as a translation. Many suppose our harsh 
and peculiar vernacular, incapable of being made the interpreter of 
of more polished and exquisite languages. This we conceive to 
be hardly fair—it may, and doubtless does, apply to passages purely 
idiomatic, and to sentiments and figures which sound ridiculously 
out of the original, but the volumes before us afford ample refuta- 
tion of the reproach as applied to the language en masse. The ar- 
duous duties of a translator are not adequately appreciated. The 
difficulties in the way of making a good translation are not consi- 
dered by the reader, nor, we fear, anticipated by the writer. It 
seems an easy task, in sooth, to give a word of one tongue its equi- 
valent in another, the mere process of “ego, I, tu, thou,’’ and no- 
thing more. A sad mistake this. A translator should not only be tho- 
rough in his original, but also perfectly versed in his own language. 
A tolerable knowledge of the latter will never answer; he must 
know it to the bottom, and not only write it grammatically, but 
with taste and facility also. The truth is, that an indifferent master 
of his own language can never become a good translator; for it is far 
easier to compose in one’s own tongue (so the ideas come,) than 
to render a good versiun from a foreign one. Great prejudice exists 
against translators, because there are se many who bring to their 
task an inferior order of talents, and palpable ignorance of the re- 
sources of their own language. Is it to be expected that they who 
cannot clothe an original idea in a decent form of words, can pos- 
sess the faculty of making the ideas of others agreeable ? 

Translators are generally in extremes. Here, is a literalist who 
honestly crams down your throat every word of his original ; there, 
is a latitudinarian, who takes especial pains to bore you with as 
little of his author, and as much of himself, as he conveniently can; 
the one is cramped and insipid, the other diffuse and silly; now, an 
idiom stands before you in verbatim obscurity, or the luxuriant hyper- 
bole of France or Italy is dragged chained and lifeless into your pre- 
sence; and now a glowing sentiment is marshalled into the field in a 
dress of high-fuwn rodomontade which eclipses Ossian a hundred 
times over. A reasonuble latitude of version is doubtless desirable ; 
but the translator who indulges in that style, is too often tempted to 
improve his author's idea, or coin a new one at pleasure. Smollet’s 
Don Quixote is a fair illustration of this, though with Smollet 
such faults were made beauties. We would beg leave to suggest a 
recipe for a good translation. First, the translator should tho- 
roughly understand his own language and that of his original ; he 
should possess a correct judgment, and compose with facility. Se- 
cond, sufficient pains should be bestowed on the translation; a lite- 
ral version should first be made, and that version afterwards formed 
into shape and polished into beauty, in a clean English dress. This 
would in a great measure divest translations of their idiomatic de- 
fects, ta , se, and obscurity. 

But our abstract speculations are leading us too far from our par- 
ticular subject. We have spoken rather freely of translators, but our 
remarks were not intended to apply to the book under considera- 
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The Class-book of Anatomy. 
We have been looking over this work, designed for schools, by 
Jerome V. C. Smith, M. D., published by Allen and Ticknor, Boston. 
It contains much good matter, and its explanations of the pheno- 
mena of our organization are often clear and happily expressed, but 
at the same time, viewing it as a work designed for schools, we 
cannot recommend it for general adoption. It is got up in the usual 
way, with a series of questions to each chapter. Now such a plan 
of teaching even history or geography will fill a pupil’s head with a 
great many names that he attaches no idea to. How mere a matter 
of rote, then, will the science of anatomy be, overloaded as it is with 
a thousand unmeaning terms, of foreign origin, unintelligible to any 
but a classical scholar? In fact, he who studies anatomy through 
books, without the aid of preparations and dissections, will have 
about as good an idea of the science, for all practical purposes, as he 
who tries to learn astronomy without consulting a telescope or 
casting a glance upward at the skies. Or, to take another instance, 
what should we say of a landsman who should expect to acquire a 
knowledge of seamanship by learning by heart the names of all 
the ropes and lines of a vessel, without ever going on board of 
one? Especially what good can result from loading the memories 
of youth at school, already overworked, with a long catalogue of 
hard names, which they make it a point to forget as soon as their 
recitation is over, and which, if they remembered, would only 
lumber up their brains to no purpose? If it is said to this, that this 
work does not pretend to make finished anatomists, but only to give 
a general outline of the most interesting parts of the science, we 
answer, that in that view of the case, one half of it is worse than 
useless. Considered as an introduction to anatomy, for the use of 
the professional man, it is not scientific enough; viewed as a school- 
book, it is far too much so. 


The Episcopal Pulpit. 

The fourth volume of this well-conducted religious periodical has 
just commenced, and we have perused, with some pleasure, the first 
number, a double one, which is embellished with a highly-finished 
portrait of the Right Reverend Benjamin Moore, D. D., late bishop of 
the protestant episcopal church in the state of New-York, with a 
memoir of the learned prelate, followed by his celebrated sermon on 
the “Terrors and Mercies of God.”’ Also, a sermen delivered before 
the convention of said church, by the Rev. Professor Proal, of Sche- 
nectady. The likeness of the bishop is said to be most striking, and 
the engraving is of superior excellence. The present number is for 
January and February. The March number is now in press, and 
will shortly appear. 














Lord Nial: a Poem, 


We have just risen from a literary banquet of no ordinary quality, 
in the perusal of a new work, entitled, “Lord Nial, a Romance, in 
four cantos, with other poems, by J.M. M.” Although the author 
thus modestly veils his name from the public, we readily recognised 
his countenance, and can vouch for his being a young Hibernian, of 
whose character and genius his countrymen have every reason to be 
proud. The plot of the principal poem in this little volume is laid 
among the most sublime and beautiful portions of the Emerald isle, 
and the subject is rrEEpom. 





The Romantic Historian. 





tion, and we trust that our readers will have the complaisance to 
bear in mind that “present company is always excepted.” 

We turn with pleasure to the volumes before us—we feel grateful | 
to any one who spreads before us the literary gems of other lands, | 
and breathes into our ears the accents of other tongues through the 
medium of our mother English—but when fair hands strew sweet 
exotics in our path, our gratitude knows no bounds. 

It seems to be the destiny of man by means of his self-cultiva- | 
tion, and advancement in civilization, gradvally to mitigate the curse | 
pronounced at Babel. Ve find those on every side of us who are | 
conversant with the tongues of other climes, and each day adds to | 
their number. The polished French, the vernacular of the polite 
world, seems likely to become as iamiliar as our own tongue, while 
the copious German, the sonorous Castilian, and the soft Italian, 
are constantly gaining recruits. Nothing possesses a greater ten- 
dency to improve this taste for languages, than good translations 
of good books, and, as the friends of literature, there is nothing 
which we are more willing to foster and encourage to the best of 
our ability. 

“Lucia, the Betrothed” is, as the writer states, a free translation, | 
but the liberties taken with the text, are done with such taste and | 
judgment, as greatly to enhance the value of the translation. The 
style is remarkably pure, perspicuous, and readable, and the beauties 
of the original are preserved with a skill truly admirable. The 
Promessi Sposi, as our readers well know, is one of the finest pro- 
ductions of the present day; it abounds, it teems, with startling 
incident, magnificent description and lofty sentiment. To the | 
lover of romance there is grandeur and interest in the mere outline, 
but when to these is added the-embellishment of exquisite composi- 
tion, the work becomes irresistible to all. We had intended to con- 
clude this notice with a few extracts, but from the length to which 
we have already spun our thread, we are admonished to stop where 
we are. We therefore conclude our remarks by cordially recom- | 
mending “The Betrothed” to our readers. 





Essay on Education. 

This pamphlet is a treasure, and ought to be found in every family; | 
not only on account of the purity of its sentiments, but also for the | 
beauty of thought which it contains, and the chasteness of style in | 
which the author’s deep thinking is expressed. It is the first of a 
series of short, familiar lectures, by Mrs. Barbara O’ Sullivan, and is | 
entitled, “Essay on Education; in which the subject is treated as a | 
natural science.” It is published periodically in Philadelphia, and 


ought to be universally read. 
The Juvenile Assistant. 

Messrs. Raynor and Bartlett, of this city, have published a little 
primer of arithmetic, called the “Juvenile Assistant,” by Luther 
Pratt; a very well-arranged and judicious manual for beginners, 
which, though piain and unpretending, is one of the very best works 
of the kind we remember to have seen. 





This is a series of tales founded on American history, published 
by Hogan and Thompson, Philadelphia. We cannot praiee it highly, 
nor yet will we condemn it utterly. It contains matter of every 
description—grave and gay—tragic, comic and melo-dramatic—good, 
bad and indifferent, with rather too large a eprinkling of the latter to 
please our critical taste exactly. 
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American authors abroad.—We do not mean, as might be infer- 
red from the heading of this article, to treat on those native authors 
who have travelled; but on such whose works, in spite of national 
prejudice and the almost systematic opposition of reviewers, have 
acquired popularity in Europe: these include most if not all who 
have gained any thing like a respectable standing here. If this 
could happen when it was considered orthodox among the literati 
| of the old world, to believe that our climate was unfavourable to the 
| growth of intellect, we are safe in asserting that a wide and compara- 
tively sure prospect for the extension of the fame of American talent 
is now open, when the vast and varicd regions wherein the English 
language is spoken or read, begin to look to this hemisphere for at 
least a small portion of their supply of intellectual food. The first on 
the list of our writers of fiction, as regards time, stands the name of 
Charles Brockden Brown, the patriarch of American romance, if so 
| venerable a name may be given toone who died young. His mind was 
| deeply imbued with the poetic spirit, and to a nice perception of the 
| dazzling, the grand and the terrible in human feelings and actions, 
| he added a religious reverence for the pure and virtuous sentiments 
and affections of our nature. His works received a tinge of extra- 
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his example, have since followed with fame and prosperity. His 
works at first failed to attract the attention of his countrymen. The 
name of an American novelist sounded strangely to their ears, and 
he who attempted to find the materia!s of romance among the pro- 
saic scenes around them, was looked upon as a deluded man. It 
chanced, however, that his works, hasty and unfinished as they 
were, were republished and acquired no small reputation in Eng- 
land. Godwin, whom Brown looked upon as a master of the school 
to which he himself belonged, owned that in many things he was 
excelled by his new disciple; and the latter at length received the 
tardy and still doubting admiration of his compatriots. A long in- 
terval succeeded before any other American author made any sensi- 
ble impression in Europe. Brown was in a measure forgotten ; Irving’s 
youthful productions were little known then; and the question, 
“who reads an American book?’ was more frequently asked than 
answered. Then it was that the later works of the last named au- 
thor broke upon them with a brilliancy, that fora while silenced the 

slang of national prejudice, and drew unwilling praise even from the 
most bitter revilers of our national character. Should it be asked 
which were the Americans then most proud of, the talents of their 
countryman, or the praise he had extorted from their habitual tra- 

ducers, we believe there would be no violation of truth in saying, the 
latter. Such was their slavish reverence for a literary tribunal 

whose injustice they abhorred, and such we fear it in some mea- 

sure still continues. What would Irving’s fame among us have 

been compared with what it is, had it not been sanctioned by the 

infallible conclave of British reviewers? The early works of Cooper, 

so peculiarly American, and so full of graphic power both in the des- 
cription of scenery and the delineation of character, son followed, 

and though their merit did not pass so unchallenged by the press 

as that of the works before mentioned, it was stil! sufficient to esta- 

blish his reputation at once with the reading community, and to fix 

beyond dispute the fact that our national literature had commenced 

its existence. About this time, Paulding began to be known in 

England. Those whe had been liberal in their praise of Irving and 
Cooper, were less willing to do justice to his talents; but they con- 
fessed the keenness of his satire by writhing under its lash. He has 

the merit of being among the first and the most efficient of those 

who have taken up the gauntlet against British calumniators. His 

whole literary career has evinced a fearless and uncompromising 
spirit, devoted to the defence of our national character. His works 
have never needed the sanction of the British press, having always 
commanded immediate popularity here. Several others of our prose 

writers have become well known to the reading community of 
Great Britain. Among those are Verplanck, Sedgwick, Channing, 
Flint, and Dunlap. Many others whose names are less known 
than the above, have had their works successfully republished in 
London. The best of our poets, especially Bryant and Halleck, are 
duly appreciated in the mother country. Among those enume- 
rated, we might also mention Fay and Willis, but as they belong to 
us, we must leave it to some other journal to speak of their merits. 
Now all these “modern instances” we think, are sufficient to prove 
that any American who can write well, certainly any one who can 
write superlatively well, may set about the task of book-making 
with a tolerable assurance that he is labouring for the readers, not 
merely of his own country, but of the whole race to which the lan- 
guage belongs. He has now less need of this assurance for his encou- 
ragement than formerly; for the demand for native productions ia 
the United States has vastly increased, and is still increasing. An 
author who is certain of becoming popular at home, has sufficient 
security for his worldly prosperity to devots himself wholly to author- 
ship; but in addition to this, any writer who is generally read here, 
is now tolerably certain of extending his popularity to England, and, 
in some measure, through all the vast regions which derive their 
speech from that country. No other language in the present age can 
compare with our own as a vehicle for the extension of an author's 
fame. The readers of English are an innumerable race: bodies of 
them are found in every quarter of the world, and in every zone un- 
der heaven; and so far as the bond of literature can make them 
one, they may be looked upon as forming one great nation. They 
extend around the whole circuit of the globe, and the sun never sets 
upon the empire of our mother tongue and the dwellings of the Anglo 
Saxon race. Such is the field that lies before him whose native 
speech is that of Shakspeare and Milton, and who aspires “ to be re- 
membered with his land’s language.” 








Book establishment of the Harpers.—A correspondent of the 
Christian Mirror, gives the following account of a conversation he 
held with one of the Harpers :—“ Well, sir, I have seen some news- 
paper-statements about the great number of volumes you turn out 
per diem—will you be kind enough to enlighten me on that point?” 
“Why, sir, I believe there have been some puffs in circulation nam- 
ing about twelve or fourteen hundred volumes a day—but we calcu- 
late generally to print and bind about two thousand volumes per day, 
like this’’-—(a volume of the Diary of a Physician—which, by the 
way, Mr. Harper remarked, has a very extensive circulation.) -“I 
suppose that this is the greatest book-making establishment in the 
country?” ‘Well, I suppose it is; we constantly employ from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred workmen—and have generally 
something like forty different works in our hands, either writing or 
printing.” —“I think it must require an immense capital to transact ° 
your business ?”" “ Indeed it does. Yet we doit all within ourselves— 
we were nothing at first but a couple of poor country lads from 
Long Island, where our father still lives upon his farm. We came 
here without any literary merits, and served our time regularly— 





vagance from the style of romance which was popular in his day, 
and this peculiarity was heightened by his hurried manner of writ- 
ing. His works may be looked upon as the vivid but unfinished | 
sketches of a powerful and brilliant mind: they are random speci- | 
méns of his powers of composition, left as if merely to show us what 
hs might have accomplished, had he bestowed on his productions | 
even an ordinary degree of time and labour; and while we contem- 
plate their beauties, which fascinate in spite of surrounding imperfec- 
tions, our delight is mingled with regret that talents of so high an 


and commenced very small at first.”—‘“There are two of you, I 
think?’ “There are four of us; I am the senior—another brother 
joined me—and we have since received two younger brothers, giving 
them a share in the concern.”—“It really gives me great pleasure, 
Mr. Harper, thus to hear of your prosperity, and especially to see 
industry and perseverance so successfully rew arded.” He bowed 
politely : he is a very easy, pleasant man. 








order should thus be squandered, and that the wayward genius 
which might have been chastened by time, should be destined to so 
brief a career. Brown, we believe, was the first American who 
ventured to make authorship his profession, and to depend on it as 
his principal means of subsistence. What reverence then does his 
memory claim, as that of the leader, f t and boldest of all in 
that honourable but hazardous course, which, others, encouraged by 














Madame Malibran.—This lady, on her return from Naples, will 
perform a few times in London, afterwards proceed to Paris, to ap- 
pear at the French Opera, where it is said she is engaged on very 
advantageous terms. 


Family Library.—Washington Irving’s Sketch Book is made a 
part of the English Family Library. 
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flow-ing;En- ed watch’d the op’-ning rose, Up-on thy soft cheek glow-ing 
chant- 


Thy part-ing look of sor-row, But,oh!tI 
id 


Rd—Although in nature's garland gay 
A thousand hues pate 
Can one surpass the snow-white flow*r, 


THY PARTING LOOK. 


A BALLAD—AS SUNG BY MR. WOOD—COMPOSED BY G. HERBERT RODWELL. 


om, Ive seen and kissd that crim-son 


Nor e- 


not then be held 
y 





Through dew-drops meekly shining 4 
| Dear maid, thine. cye may prove less blue, 
Thy beauty fade to-morrow 3§ 


thy beau-ty’s spell A pu-rer charm could hor-row} But, oh! I 


But, oh! my heart can ne’er forget 
Thy oe | look of sorrow. 
But, oh! my heart can ne’er forget, &c. 














ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 
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A New Lancuace.—A committee of members of the Academy of 
the Fine Arts, at Paris, have just made a report on the merits 
of M. Sudre, who has invented a system of language by music. 
It appears that the committee -have found that this new lan- | 

| 


guage is capable of expressing all our ideas; that these are capa- 
ble of being communicated by sounds, characters and gestures; 
that it is calculated to communicate those ideas yery near, or very 
rapidly to a distance; that it may be used for open or secret com- 
munications; and, lastly, that the system of sounds, and conse- 
quently the expressions of the thoughts, were not liable to change, 
but would be in their nature permanent. The committee were struck 
particularly with the advantages secured for a remote communica- || 
tion, by which they declared that M. Sudre had “done the state 
some service.”’ It is not to be wondered that all the members re- 
solved to recommend M. Sudre to government, in consequence of 
the universality of the application of this lingual telegraph, for it is 
capable of being put into practice on sea or land, and either at 
night or by day. 


THE MAIDENS Or KyLE.—Of the maidens of Kyle, who contributed 
by their charm of mind or person to the witchery of the love-songs 
of Burns, I can give but an imperfect account. The young woman 
who “had pledged her soul to meet him in the field of matrimony, 
yet jilted him with peculiar circumstances of mortification,” he has 
not named; and I believe her charms, real or imaginary, have re- 
mained unsung. The Tibbe who scorned the advances of the poet, 
and “spak na, but gaed by like stoure,’” was a neighbouring laird’s 
daughter, and with a portion of two acres of peatmoss, and twenty 
pounds Scots. The Peggy who inspired some of his early lyrics || 
was the sister of a Carrick farmer, a girl prudent as well as beauti- | 
ful. The Nannie, who lived among the mosses near the Lugar, was | 
a farmer’s daughter, Agnes Fleming by name, and charmed the | 
sweet song of “Mv Nannie O” from him, by the elegance of her || 
person and the melody of her voice. “Green grow the rushes,” | 
was a general tribute paid to the collective charms of the lasses of | 
Kyle; there were few with whom he had not held tryste, 

“ Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 





Some of those maidens were but, perhaps, the chance inspirers of 
his lyric strains. “ Highland Mary,” and “Mary in Heaven,” of 
whom he has so passionately sung, was a native of Ardrossan. 
Those who think that poetry embalms high names alone, ladies of | 
birth and rank, must prepare to be disappointed, for Mary Camble || 
was a peasant’s daughter, and lived, when she captivated the poet, || 


| told by John Galt, less beautiful than witty. To the charms of 





in the humble situation of dairy-maid in “the Castle o’ Montgo- || 
mery.”’ That she was beautiful, we have other testimony than | 
that of Burns: her charms attracted gazers, if not wooers, and she | 
was exposed to the allurements of wealth. She withstood all temp- 
tation, and returned the affection of the poet with the fervour of in- | 
nocence and youth. Who the Mary Morrison was on whom he | 
wrote one of his early songs I have not been able to discover; nor | 
do I know the name of the heroine of “Cessnock Banks.” Their || 
beauty seems, like that of many others, to have passed suddenly | 
over him, touching his fancy without affecting his heart. The Eliza, | 
from whom he seems so loth to part, in one of his songs was, I am | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


Jane Armour I have already alluded. This young woman, the | 
daughter of a devout man and master-mason, lived in Mauchline, 

and was distinguished less for the beauty of her person, than for the 

grace of her dancing and the melody of her voice. Burns seems to | 
have become attached to her soon after the loss of his Highland || 
Mary. How the poet and his Jean became acquainted is easily ima- 
gined by those who know the facilities for the meetings of the young 
which the fairs, races, dances, weddings, house-heatings, and kirn- 
suppers afford; of the growth of affection between them it is less || 
easy to give an account; we must trace it by the uncertain light of || 
his poetry.—Allan Cunningham's Life of Burns. 


Tue pivorce.—A certain gorgeous baronet, who has been sepa- 
rated from his lady for nearly fourteen years, recently sent his 
brother to Paris, to collect evidence against his wife, intending to 
sue for a divorce. The brother had formerly been the friend of the |! 
lady, and in that character had interfered to arrange the deed of || 
separation; but now becoming reconciled to the baronet, he was | 
suspected by the wife, who, on his arrival in Paris, saluted him with | 
—‘' So, sir, you are come to collect evidences, are you?—you shall || 
have plenty.”’ Then, ringing the bell, she directed a servant to send 
up Master George. Upon which a handsome youth of fourteen years | 
of age made his appearance, of whom neither the baronet nor his || 
brother had ever heard before. ‘There, sir,” said the lady, ‘there |) 
is living evidence for you! That boy was born in England, before 
the deed of separation was signed, and is therefore the legitimate 
heir to the baronetcy.’’ The surprise of the gentleman may be 
easily conceived. 


Curious sics.—The following is copied from a sign-board at Hat- 
worth, between Bath and Melksham: 


All rats and mice I do destroy, 
Except them ’ere that runs away. | 


FonpNEssS OF ITALIAN WOMEN FOR ORNAMENTS.—The coral of 
Genoa is of a superior kind, and forms a prominent article in the dis- 
play in the street of the goldsmiths, where all imaginable kinds of rich 
and tasteful ornaments are laid out, more for the use of the lower 
and rural elasses than the affluent and proud. The Italian girls are 


|| passionately fond of costly earrings, bracelets, &c. often quite un- 


suited to the quality of their attire; where gold is beyond their 
means, silver is worn, even whien labouring in the fields, beneath 


| the rays of a burning sun, that prematurely takes away their fresh- 


ness and attraction. The festival days are those of their pride; 
coral, which is cheap, and of excellent quality at Genva, and pearl, 
are profusely worn. In many of the cantons of Switzerland the 


| peasant-bride glories in her vast stock of linen, to the gradual 


hoarding of which the previous years have perhaps been given: the 


| piles of snowy whiteness are often sufficient 10 serve a family of 


Brobdignag for a whole year without washing. From the floor, 
almost to the roof, rises the goodly array, gazéd at from day to day 


| with exquisite complacency; and it is a frequent boast, that for two 
| years the household has no need to have recourse to the waters of 
| the lake or stream. The Tuscan or Genoese beauty does not, like 


her countrywoman of the south, forget the external purity of linen 
and vesture on her own fine form, or on the walls of her home; 
but she will expend all her little portion, even thirty or forty pounds, 
in a splendid necklace or chain, that is worn to the dying hour. 


Instinct OF BrRDs.— When the lapwing wants to procure food, it 
seeks for a worm’s cast, and stamps the ground by the side of it 
with his feet : somewhat in the manner we have often done when a 
boy, in order to procure worms for fishing. After doing this fora 
short time, the bird waits for the issue of the worm from the hole, 
who, alarmed at the shaking of the ground, endeavours to make its 
escape, when he is immediately seized, and becomes the prey of this 
ingenious bird. The lapwing also frequents the haunts of moles. 
These animals, when in pursuit of worms on which they feed, 
frighten them, and the worms, in attempting to escape, come to 
the surface of the ground, where they are seized by the lapwing- 


'| The same mode of alarming his prey has been related of the gull. 
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